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| will bring back the captives 
of my people Israel ... and | ‘poate oeaac 
will plant them upon their land, aa 
and they shall no more be 
plucked up out of their land 
which | have given them, says 
the Lord your God. 


Amos 9: 11, 14-15 

(Excerpt of Synagogual 
Reading for 5 lyar, 5708— 
May 14, 1948) 
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ISRAEL 
REBORN 


On May 14, 1948, the 
State. of Israel came into 
being. Instantly engaged 
in a war for survival, Israel 
depends on its heroic sons 
and daughters to repulse 
British-Arab attacks on its 
very life. 


In this hour of peril, Histad- 
rut has thrown its 200,000 
men and women into the 
battle, as soldiers with 
arms, and as.soldiers with 
plow and machine. The 
skilled manpower that has 
built the foundation of 
Israel, that has drawn a 
blueprint for the demo- 
cratic, cooperative Jewish 
commonwealth, bears the 
brunt of defense and cre- 
ates “‘absorptive capacity"’ 
for the incoming Jews— 
this manpower of Histadrut 
calls upon American friends 
to help carry the load. 
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Israel 


ye FIFTH DAY of Iyar, 5708, May 14, 1948, is 
secure—despite the maneuvers at the Security 
Council. Its meaning cannot be unmade by present 
treachery or future peril. The moment when the State 
of Israel was proclaimed is irrevocable. There it 
stands—the hour of fulfillment, the culmination of 
the centuries-old longing, and its abiding significance 
continues to grow clearer and deeper. 

The simple ceremony in Tel Aviv, at which David 
Ben Gurion announced “the establishment of the 
Jewish State in Palestine to be called Israel,” has no 
parallel in history. The birth of freedom, whether 
in the young democracy of America, in revolutionary 
France, or more recently in India, has quickened the 
world before this day. But in no other instance had 
bondage been so long, oppression so bitter, and hope 
so long deferred. 

Those who uttered the Jewish Declaration of In- 
dependence were aware of the grandeur and solem- 
nity of their act. They knew what creative powers 
would be evoked, as well as what evil forces would 
be unleashed. But the implacable current of events 
drove them to daring and glory. 

The world has not been insensitive to the magni- 
tude of what has taken place. The declaration of 
statehood by a community of 700,000 people in a 
tiny notch of the Middle East has been accorded a 
measure of notice which indicates that men every- 
where have been touched by the epic sweep of this 
stubborn march through centuries and over contt- 
nents till the hallowed hour of the “return.” A civi- 
lization brought up on the Bible could not but be 
moved by the spectacle of prophecy fulfilled; and 
even a callous and cynical age could not fail to be 
stirred by the heroic struggle waged by Israel. 

Unfortunately, this sympathy has remained largely 
verbal. The recognition of Israel by the United States 
and other nations has not been followed by the prac- 
tical measures which such recognition should reason- 
ably imply. On the contrary, betrayal and vacillation 
have been the order of the day. The invading Arab 
armies, equipped and led by Britain, continued their 
assault on the new-born Jewish State, and the shame- 
ful hocus-pocus at the United Nations went on. 
While the Arab States blared forth declarations of 
war, while the artillery of the Transjordan Legion 
shelled the sanctuaries of Jerusalem, while the air- 
planes of Egypt bombed civilians in Tel Aviv, we 
witnessed. the mock deliberations at Lake Success 
where statesmen gravely pondered as to whether ag- 
gression had taken place, only to conclude that Ab- 
dullah and company had been guilty of no “breach 
of the peace.” 

Even the siege of Jerusalem failed to elicit action 
from the Security Council. Yet the Christian world, 


presumably concerned for the fate of the Holy Places, 
had cause for serious alarm during the attack on the 
Old City. Surely those for whom the sanctity of 
Jerusalem is not merely an opportunist argument to 
further far from holy designs can hardly remain in- 
different to the triumphal progress of Abdullah along 
the cobble-stones of the Via Dolorosa. Some day an 
accounting will have to be given for the hosannahs 
which greeted the Arab chieftain: ‘Hail, King of Je- 
rusalem.” The Bevins, the Glubb Pashas, the whole 
unsavory crew of imperialist intriguers who defiled 
the Holy City itself have much to answer for. 

From Balfour to Bevin, from Allenby to Glubb 
Pasha—that is the measure of the decline of Britain. 
The murderous desire of the former Mandatory 
Power to participate actively in the destruction of 
what had been its trust is a morbid phenomenon, in- 
explicable solely by the usual interpretations afforded 
by power politics. The unconcealed savagery of 
Bevin savors of the pathological. 

It is difficult to believe that the British public is 
fully aware of the ignominy to which Britain has 
sunk in regard to Palestine. After the unctuous proc- 
lamation of strict neutrality made by British repre- 
sentatives at the United Nations, after the ostenta- 
tions washing of hands, the blood-thirsty course of 
British policy on the scene of: battle and in the 
Security Council must surely be repellent even to 
Mandate-weary Britons. 

What has happened to the famous Anglo-Saxon 
sense of “sportsmanship” and “fair play”? Is it re- 
served only for cricket? Are not the people of Britain 
outraged by this cowardly gang-up of seven Arab 
States, representing close to 40 million in population, 
upon Israel, large only in valor? 

Yet, despite the stabs of the British, the onslaught 
of the Arab hordes, the criminal failure of the Se- 
curity Council to brand the aggressors, Israel fights 
for its life and its frontiers. The losses and sacrifices 
mount but the community is caught up in the 
immensity of its endeavors. Greatness has its con- 
tagion. 

A mother of Israel, whose only son fell, declared 
over his grave: “I ask only that it not be in vain.” 
Even at this moment, when dangers and treacheries 
multiply, we can venture to say that her prayer has 
been answered. However the battle rages from town 
to town, from hill to hill, or from conference room 
to conference room, Israel has taken a height in 
history from which it can never be dislodged. Wher- 
ever men struggle for noble cause against unbeliev- 
able odds, they will take heart and think of Israel. 
Wherever men honor courage and cherish a larger 
hope for mankind, they will offer their help and 
their support to the young democracy. 
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Herzl to Georg Brandes 


HERZL TO BRANDES 
{Vienna} 13 November 1896 
Most honored sir: 

I should be very much interested in your opinion 
of my paper, Der Judenstaat. | am sending you the 
booklet, which appeared less than a year ago. If you 
are interested in a deeper study of the subject, I will 
have more to communicate. Since the appearance of 
my paper, I have made trips to Constantinople and 
London. The thing is possible, though perhaps not 
exactly as described in the book. 

I do not know whether you know my name. I am 
the fexilleton editor of the Neue Freie Presse, and 
was formerly Paris correspondent of the paper. 
While there, I wrote a book about the Palais Bour- 
bon (Duncker & Humblot, pub.). 

Very respectfully, 
Your devoted 
TH. HERZL. 
BRANDES TO HERZL 
Copenhagen, 7 December [ 1896} 
Most honored sir: 

If I tell you that the post brings me 20 letters and 
3—10 volumes of printed books daily, you will not 
be angry at me because my answer comes late. 

I read the book which you were kind enough to 
send me with attention, and also with sympathy. My 
judgment is of no great importance, since I do not 
consider myself competent. 

I have my doubts whether one can still today call 
the Jews “‘a people.” They have no common memo- 
ries, no common education, no real national pride, 
and they all have non-Jewish Fatherlands which, 
with more or less justice, they consider their own. I 
myself have never felt as a Jew, though I have occa- 
sionally been reminded by others that I was born a 
Jew; nor am I ever approached abroad as a com- 
patriot by Jews, but rather by Danes, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Finns. Anti-Semitism in the German- 
Austrian form is unknown among us in the North. 
The reason is probably that so few Jews live here, 
and that their rights are so severely restricted by the 
government that they can hardly arouse envy. 

I can well understand, therefore, that the wish to 
emigrate should be so strong in the hearts of many 
oppressed Jews, and it is good of you to turn your 
thoughts toward giving a Fatherland back to the 
Jews. The abilities of the Jewish stock are also un- 
doubtedly very great. 

But—you seem all too optimistic to me. How in 
the world can you believe that the Sultan and the 
Powers would agree to set aside Palestine for the 





Tuis exchange of letters is translated from the 
Theodor Herzl Jahrbuch, published in Vienna in 
1937. 


Jews? I, at least, am far too skeptical to believe in 
it. As for Argentinia, where colonization is far more 
rational and advantageous, but which is historically 
more far-fetched, I believe that the agreement of the 
government might have been obtained years ago, but 
no longer today. 

But why should you care about my opinion? You 
studied the matter, after all, not I. I learn from your 
booklet for the first time that anyone is still thinking 
of it today. (Unfortunately, I no longer see Ger- 
man or French newspapers.) I knew only that 
Fr. [ederick} W. [illiam} IV of Prussia wished to 
send the Jews to Palestine, and when he asked the 
banker Mendelssohn for his opinion, he gave him 
this answer: “If it came to pass, your Majesty, I 
would have only one wish.” The King: “What 
wish?”’—"To be the Minister of the new state in 
Berlin.” 

I see your paper, when from time to time they do 
me the honor of printing something of mine in trans- 
lation. You will pardon my ignorance in not know- 
ing your book about the Palais Bourbon. 

Very respectfully, 
Your devoted _ 
GEORG BRANDES. 


HERZL TO BRANDES 
{Vienna} 10 December 1896 
Most honored sir: 

Although I, too, receive and answer many letters, I 
wish nevertheless to reply immediately to your kind 
note. What I experience is a slight disappointment. 
I had believed that the idea of my political tract 
would arouse in you stronger feelings of love or hate. 
It is no small matter, after all: the renaissance of a 
nation no less famed than downfallen. I should have 
supposed, at least, that the beauty of the venture 
would have touched the strings of that harp that you 
undoubtedly have within you. 

I have been engaged for one year in this work. I 
know by now all the arguments brought against it. 
I group those who comment according to the judg- 
ments they express. You would be astonished if I 
were to tell you in what group you have unwittingly 
placed yourself. The anecdote about the Jewish Min- 
ister is one I have heard over and over again. Permit 
me to tell you one, too, a still unedited one. 

During my last visit before one in Paris, a Profes- 
sor (“an Israelite Frenchman”) came to the Grand 
Rabbi’s house, where I conducted a sort of debating 
tournament for two days running. The Professor per- 
formed his reductio ad absurdum. He told an old 
joke. “Two Jews met in Palestine. “What are you 
doing here?’—'I’m selling lorgnettes. And you?’ ‘I? 
I'm selling lorgnettes, too.’ The audience laughed 
in delight. 
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I came back with: “Monsieur, have you ever sold 
lorgnettes?” 

“No,” said he. 

“Well, neither have I. Then there will be two of 
us already who have never sold lorgnettes.” 

Now the laughter was on my side. And after a 
few more passages-at-arms, my opponent concluded: 
“Ah oui, your state will be one immense academy.” 

What is this meant to show? That we can imagine 
things in the unexplored future which have never 
existed before, and are still not Utopian. We live 
i a legendary century. Even the common people 
speak familiarly of technical marvels, and yet, 
strangely enough, even the élite-do not take fully 
into account the consequences of modern means of 
communication. We have passed a watershed of his- 
tory. Whether we Jews have the power to create a 
state can no longer be judged by criteria which ap- 
plied on the other side of the divide. I define a nation 
as a historic human group, recognizable as belonging 
together, and held together by a common foe. 

By no means do I demand that all Jews should go 
to Palestine. (Argentina no longer need be consid- 
ered.) Let those who wish to and those who must, 
go. They will be sufficient to create the new state, 
which will be as much better than the old as a new 
house is better than an old. 

You are not aware, my dear Professor, that this 
new Jewish movement today, after a scant year, has 
already spread around the globe and that its sup- 
porters can be estimated without any self-deception 
at hundreds of thousands. To be sure, it is still a 
movement of the poor and the young, still misunder- 
stood, suspect—and, for the most part, ignored—but 
yet growing like a young giant. I do not for a mo- 
ment believe that the Jewish State will arise in the 
precise manner outlined in the brochure I sent you 
(which has been translated in ten languages). Living 
things develop independently of those who plant or 
cultivate them. But I believe that it will arise—with a 
partial continuation of the Diaspora, for all peoples 
now live in such a Diaspora. 

When? Perhaps beyond the span of my life, which 
will not have been a useless one. 

For dilettantes and collectors of rare items the 
movement must already be of some interest as a 
“curio,” so I am pleased to think. 

Very respectfully, 
Your devoted 
TH. HERZL. 
BRANDES TO HERZL 
Copenhagen, 10 January 1897 
To Dr. Theodor Herzl: 

I read with great interest and thank you for the 
lecture you were kind enough to send me. You are in 
error if you believe that I thought your plan in any 
way incongruous or that I belong to those who scoff 
at it. You apparently wished to avoid telling me 
something not particularly cordial when you let me 
guess by myself in what category my answer placed 
me. As to that, I can only say that I do not believe 
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in categories or classes; I feel entirely individual, 
and in this matter, too, my feeling is quite individual. 
You do not know me, after all, and the few modest 
words I wrote you can give you no picture of my 
attitudes. You are easily disappointed, if one is not 
particularly responsive to your life-work. I have be- 
come interminably accustomed to a complete lack of 
interest in my life-work, more restricted though it 
may be, and I have learned to build less and less 
upon people and their interest in me. You are cer- 
tainly much younger, and it is natural that you look 
at the world differently. 
Very respectfully, 
Your devoted 
GEORG BRANDES. 


HERZL TO BRANDES 
{ Vienna} 13 January 1897 
To Dr. G. Brandes: 

I would be sorry indeed if you found anything 
uncordial in my last letter. You were friendly enough 
to read my brochure, even to write me about it. I am 
not so far gone as to deny the right of any other view 
than my own. Du lieber Gott, how should I manage 
then? 

Since you suspect something “not particularly 
cordial” behind my silence about the people who ex- 
pressed themselves in the same terms as you, I must 
correct your mistake. They are the most decent peo- 
ple: manufacturers, landowners, in brief, well-to-do 
men who have made their way through their own 
power. I by no means hold against such people the 
hostility of a socialist, for I am not a socialist. 

I also owe you, since you quote the expression, an 
explanation of why I felt a “slight disappointment.” 
Not for my own sake, for in that case I should be a 
wretched figure indeed. Not for the sake of my life- 
work, either, for it is far greater than I, and my re- 
lation to it is that of a stone-bearing slave to a pyra- 
mid. I was disappointed for your sake, or rather be- 
cause of the picture of you which I had made for 
myself; and that, indeed, on the basis of information 
whose validity you must concede: namely, your 
writings. 

I regarded—and still regard—you as a lover of 
beautiful things. For this reason I showed you my 
work, for which I could not reasonably expect from 
you practical support of any kind whatever. Perhaps 
the work is not beautiful at all? Or perhaps it is the 
art critic who is in error this time? 

You twit me a bit with my assumed youth. I am 
not quite that young. I am 37 years old, an age at 
which most who ever attain it have reached man- 
hood. 

Since you were kind enough to read my lecture, 
too, I permit myself to tell you also that the work is 
growing. The hungry, in fact, are pleased with it, 
and of them there are unfortunately many. 

Very respectfully, 
Your devoted 
TH. HERZL. 
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Zionism and the Jewish Socialist State 


by Nachman Syrkin 


ogee TRANSFORMATION of power relation- 
ships through socialism will abolish Jewish suf- 
fering only in the distant future. In the present era 
the Socialist struggle cannot alleviate the Jewish 
burden. The hardships of the Jews result from 
general evils; but those hardships also bear a par- 
ticular character which Socialism cannot remedy. 
The suffering of the proletariat has found a pallia- 
tive in the class struggle. Socialism, which has two 
aims, the final goal and the immediate struggle to 
achieve reforms in the framework of existing so- 
ciety, benefits the oppressed in both its parts. 
Through the Socialist struggle, all the oppressed 
are enabled to strengthen their political power, im- 
prove their economic condition, and elevate their 
spiritual culture. 

Not so is the case with the Jews. Their lack of 
political rights, their position in society, and, on the 
other hand, the kind of behavior and tactics adopted 
by the Socialists themselves in relation to the masses 
and the government—all this places the Jews in a 
special position, hardly likely to be improved 
through the Socialist struggle. 

The social structure of Jewry is composed of a 
wealthy bourgeoisie, a middle class divided into 
merchants and professionals, and the poverty- 
stricken masses, divided into employed and unem- 
ployed proletarians, workers and paupers. 

The moral oppression under which all Jews suffer 
tends to grow toward a material oppression of all 
classes. But the social struggle against the Jews 
affects primarily the middle class. The professionals, 
also pertaining to the middle class, suffer no less 
from the storms of anti-Semitism. Thus the Jewish 
middle class must exert all its efforts to sustain this 
struggle and somehow live on, sacrificing honor 
and pride. 

Neither the class struggle nor the policy of the 
Socialists can alleviate this oppression of the middle 
class. The constant pursuit and grasping, the fever- 
ish struggle for gain—those traits of the Jewish 
middle class plainly attest its precarious position, 
crumbling with the rise of anti-Semitism. And not 
only that the class struggle cannot abolish this evil, 
but since anti-Semitism is nourished by the class 
struggle, the hardships of this class grow parallel 
to the mounting class struggle. 

Nor can the oppressed professional class be saved 
by the class struggle; rather, their difficulties become 
more acute with the growing competition. The 
social boycott against the Jewish people generally 





THESE excerpts are taken from ‘The Jewish Question 
and the Jewish Socialist State” written by Syrkin in 
1898, two years after the Judenstaat appeared. 


and particularly its professionals cannot be combat- 
ted by the accepted forms of Jewish protest. Besides, 
the Jewish professional submits quite passively to 
economic desfoliation and moral degradation. Not 
only economic boycott, but government policy op- 
presses this class, even in countries where Jews have 
formal equality of rights. For the professionals of 
every country are becoming increasingly dependent 
upon, the state. Jews are unable to resist expropria- 
tive tendencies of ‘this kind, and no immediate aid 
can be hoped for from the Socialist Party, since on 
tactical grounds and because of its proletarian 
character, Social Democracy cannot protect bour- 
geois elements, especially of a widely hated people. 

Furthermore, Socialism and the class struggle 
cannot ease the suffering of the Jewish proletariat 
by immediate measures, as they can for other pro- 
letarians. The Lum penproletariat—which is the bulk 
of the Jewish proletariat, consisting of petty traders, 
agents, commission men, salesmen, concessionaires, 
etc.—is not adapted for class struggle and Socialist 
activity. They may work for the final goal of Social- 
ism and participate in the class struggle—but the 
Socialist class struggle can avail them nothing. 

Nor can this class be entirely eliminated. The cap- 
italization of society and liquidation of small in- 
dependent economic enterprises cannot be carried 
out at the speed pre-supposed by Socialist doctrine. 
The objective process of social evolution proceeds 
quite slowly, and the adaptive capacity of these ele- 
ments enables them to survive the threatening ex- 
propriation. 

In Eastern Europe, where the Jewish proletariat 
is still employed under the ‘‘putting-out system’”— 
i.e., they work at home on piece-work and live in 
extreme poverty—they can meet competition by con- 
tinually lowering their standard of life and thus, 
cannot be eliminated by economic development. 
The Jewish unemployed proletariat can and must, 
both as oppressed workers and as Jews, adopt So- 
cialism, but Socialist policy is not adapted to their 
practical needs. 

In its present stage, Socialism can benefit to a 
minor extent only a small part of the Jewish masses, 
the employed proletariat. The situation of the Jew- 
ish proletariat is much worse than the situation of 
other proletarians. In the countries where Jewish 
proletarians are to be found, they are subject to 
discriminatory anti-Jewish laws and restricted in 
their freedom of movement. Their economic lot 
can be bettered by the class struggle. But they are 
powerless against the political oppression by which 
they are weighed down. The anti-Jewish legal dis- 
abilities vitiate all achievements that may be won by 
Jewish class struggle. . . 
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THERE is a contradiction between Socialist policy 
and the real needs of the Jews. The contradiction 
consists in the fact that Jewry finds no support from 
the Socialist parties at any time. The principles and 
aim of Socialism require that denial of Jewish rights 
should not be tolerated; nevertheless, we note great 
opportunism on the part of the Socialist movement 
and a passive attitude among Socialist parties to per- 
secution of Jews—very, often, even they support it. 
In spite of the fact that in principle Social Democ- 
racy is opposed to anti-Semitism, there are numerous 
political occasions when Social Democracy is quite 
satisfied with anti-Semitism, and refrains from 
fighting it. The political history of recent years can 
supply numerous examples. One example among 
many is the Dreyfus affair and the attitude of the 
French Socialists in this matter. Just as Social Demo- 
cratic opportunism is in contradiction to its prin- 
ciples regarding the final goal of Socialism, the revo- 
lution, efc., so the Party denies by its opportunism 
the demands of absolute justice, when the Jewish 
question is involved... . 


We must come to the sad conclusion that, in con- 
trast to all other oppressed elements, the Jews have 
no available weapon to relieve their sufferings—in 
the present era. The Jew sees redemption from his 


need in the same way as hundreds of years ago, 


through removing, separating himself from the 
scene. In Western countries, the Jew seeks a solu- 
tion through social segregation. In Eastern Europe, 
through emigration to free countries. Disillusion- 
ment reigns in the Jewish camp. The eternal Jew 
has taken up the wanderer’s staff once more. The 
walls of the ghetto are being erected once more. 
“Out of the country,” “Into the ghetto!” cry all to 
the unhappy Jew. Oppression and poverty, insult 
and shame were his lot for centuries. The evil is 
many times worse, when it comes through the forces 
of historical necessity. How shall the Jew react to 
his trouble? 


In the Middle Ages, the Jew bore his lot fatalisti- 
cally, expressing his protest against the world in his 
own unique manner. The modern Jew has conceived 
the idea of mastering the process of his own seg- 
regation and emigration, and seeks ways to guide 
this trend toward ethically nobler forms of living. 
He seeks to give to the enforced Jewish emigration 
an organic form, to give the purehearted and sensi- 
tive Jew a chance to stand by himself, to give the 
emotional, pietistic, romantic Jews, those who be- 
moan the decline of the people, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, those who are devoted to the Redemption 
of Israel—in a word, to give all those who sicken 
and suffer the pangs of Exile a nobler goal, to 
elevate their individual protest to a general, a moral 
protest, which strives to shape life anew. This is 
the tendency of the movement which has embraced 
all Jewish classes, and which arises from sore Jewish 


need. 
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As Cabet planned to establish his republic of the 
oppressed in Icaria, as Hertzka projected his anarch- 
ist experiment in “Freiland,” so the above-mentioned 
movement wishes to establish a republic of all op- 
pressed Jews. There is one difference, in that the 
Jewish Republic is planned as a haven for all the 
Jews wandering throughout the world. There is 
another difference, in that the Jewish movement 
arises from hardship and need, and is founded on 
teal forces, while those unsuccessful Utopias were 
the products of select individuals. Cabet hoped to 
establish his state in Icaria, Hertzka in unnamed 
‘Freiland,” but the Jewish state is a natural product 
of the Jewish spirit and is centered in the ancient 
Jewish fatherland, Zion. . . 


POLITICAL ZIONISM as it now exists aims at estab- 
lishing a Jewish State on the basis of private prop- 
erty. It anticipates that Jews will be able to leave 
their places of Exile and come to their own state 
through the agency of a public organization, and 
maintain their former standard of living. In order 
to attract workers to the Jewish State, they are to 
be assured of a shorter working day. The practical 
attempts at colonization already undertaken in Pal- 
estine and in Argentina are also based on private 
property. 

But it is grotesque to hear people talk about 
founding an autonomous state on the principle of 
social inequality. 

It is as though one were to propose a social con- 
tract providing for enslavement. But if a social con- 
tract is ever entered into, it is only when it is based 
on freedom. Social inequality is sustained primarily 
by historical forces, it is an unconscious product of 
historical development. Conscious social action 
strives to alter what has developed historically and 
to raise it to a higher moral level. To establish a re- 
public with conscious intent on the basis of free com- 
petition and social inequality is a socially and 
psychologically nonsensical proposition. 

A Jewish state established on the basis of private 
property, like those states which arose in the course 
of history, cannot be conceived logically. Let us try 
to comprehend the whole conception of the thing. 
Let us suppose that the Jews organized in a Zionist 
organization have acquired possession of a country 
where they begin to organize colonization on the 
basis of free competition—an assumption contrary 
to reason, because the bulk of Jewry, consisting of 
proletariat and middle class will never allow it to 
pass a Zionist Congress, if they correctly understand 
their interests. Assisted by a financial agency—the 
Colonial Trust—a group of settlers has acquired a 
tract of land. The land is divided among the colon- 
ists. But since the group includes well-to-do persons, 
the latter are able to purchase greater estates. Their 
estates are worked at a low wage by farm laborers 
according to the laws of free competition. Existing 





differences in wealth and the unequal race of com- 
petition lead to even greater differentiation in extent 
of holdings. Most colonists become increasingly de- 
pendent on a few magnates. 

When the door is opened to free competition, the 
development of the factory system sets its stamp 
upon society. The capitalist erects factories and be- 
comes the master of production. And since coloniza- 
tion is proceeding in a backward country, the wage 
scale is very low. At such a wage the European Jew, 
who is accustomed to a higher standard of living, 
cannot hold out. Workers are then recruited mainly 
from among natives, who work at a cheaper scale. 
The colonization assumes the character of a com- 
mercial enterprise. Jews begin to emigrate from the 
country. The groups who were to succeed the first 
are afraid to come, and the whole movement is on 
the verge of collapse at its very inception. 

But such a colonization project, conducted on lines 
of free competition and private property, cannot 
survive for even so brief a time. The internecine con- 
flicts between members with autonomous rights 
would be so sharp that they could never unite in a 
single body. 

It is the presupposition of such a plan that a 
financial institution — the Colonial Trust — should 
direct the entire enterprise, and preserve its capital. 
The colonists would then become dependent on an 
administration, which can never be good but must 
always be bad, bad because of its very nature as an 
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administration. Thence heightening conflicts of in- 
terests, ill-willed acts, dissatisfaction, hostility, and 
finally violence. Because of the individualistic char- 
acter of Jews, all these conflicts assume a severe 
form and lead to the total collapse of the colonies. 

These in general are the ways in which Jewish col- 
onization has hitherto proceeded in Palestine and 
Argentina. The settlements now existing in Pales- 
tine are only a remnant of many colonization efforts 
which collapsed because of internal friction. . . . 

If the Jewish state is to become a fact, not a hope, 
a reality, not a vision, it must not harbor the con- 
tradictions of modern society. The Jewish state must 
keep before its eyes the ideal of justice, reason, and 
fraternity if it wishes to win over the modern 
man. .. . The Jewish state must be Socialist, if it 
is to exist at all. Zionism must merge with Socialism 
if it is to become the ideal of all-Israel: of the Jew- 
ish laborer, the Jewish proletarian in all his forms, 
of the Jewish middle and professional class. 

In Socialist form, Zionism can become the con- 
sensus of belief of the Jewish people. If it is wedded 
to Socialism, Zionism will grow strong and bright, 
and rise to be a powerful popular ideal. All Jews 
will be interested in its success; no single Jew will 
stand apart. The Messianic hope, which was always 
the leading concept of Jews in Exile, will be trans- 
formed into a political force. Jewry, living its pov- 
erty-stricken, wretched existence, will acquire a new, 
lofty life-significance. 


JEWS 


by Isaiah Spiegel 


VER THE GREY WINDOW PANES streams 

a heavy, somber rain. Over the courtyard hangs 
a dense mist, and the earth is soft and darkened. 
Itsche-Baer stands leaning against the window with 
his broad face and beard pressed against the pane 
and stares down into the yard. It is the hour be- 
tween the afternoon and evening prayers. Some- 
where opposite, a small blackish-red clot of-sun, 
which has set a short while ago, hangs suspended 
in the sky like a clot of blood. Even before then 
Itsche-Baer had been standing at the window and 
gazing across at the roofs opposite as they absorbed 
the last sad flickers of sunlight. And Itsche-Baer, 
who had just concluded the afternoon prayer of 
minkhah, closed his left eye and pressed his fore- 





This story is taken from a collection published in 
Yiddish in Lodz, 1946, under the title Malkhus 
Ghetto, in which the author, who lived through the 
Nazi occupation, sets down his impressions in a 
series of unforgettably poignant though detached 
sketches. 


head against the pane. Outside the rain courses 
down heavily and coldly. The Polish autumn lies 
sullenly over the ghetto, with black clouds, with 
fragmented dark skies and infinite grayness. Some- 
where outside the ghetto the trees must certainly 
already be standing naked, the dead gold of the 
leaves drifting over the paths. But here where Itsche- 
Baer gazes down into the yard, the melancholy 
autumn of Poland has come with all the dreariness 
of the month of E/u/ and crouched down devoid of 
dead leaves and without withered grass—nothing 
but the wet autumnal wind slapping the rain in- 
cessantly, for a couple of days now, against the 
windowpanes of the little wooden ghetto houses. 


In the house’s small pantry, which is completely 
enveloped in darkness, stands Sarah Leah, and a 
faint, weak crackling of fire can be heard. Supper 
is being cooked—a thin, murky soup without po- 
tatoes, without groats, without vegetables, only a 
sort of mixture of water and discarded cabbage 
leaves which were left over from that day’s noon 
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meal. Itsche-Baer’s wife sighs incessantly. Hands 
folded over her bosom, she stands here and shakes 
her head. She shakes it without pause. From the 
pot curls a sourish steam which makes the eyes smart. 

“For cattle . . . if I may say it without sinning 
... it is also no kind of food, Sweet Father,” com- 
plains Sarah Leah from the darkness, as Itsche-Baer 
moves from the window into the house. 

“Well, what do you think, Sarah Leah, will there 
be something to chew on?” Itsche-Baer pretends not 
to hear his wife’s grumbling and seats himself at 
the table. . 

Sarah Leah makes no reply for the moment and 
draws a tablecloth from a bundle lying on a heap 
of bedclothes in the corner. From the spread table- 
cloth a white radiance begins to glow over the 
house, a cool, holiday whiteness, as if the moon 
had suddenly gone up against the ceiling. After all, 
it was only yesterday that they had fallen into the 
place, deposited their small bundle of salvaged bed- 
clothes, and barely managed to draw their breath. 
From the first, the two small, empty rooms exerted 
a depressing effect, like all the houses here, from 
which the inhabitants had just fled. But now the 
rooms had become somewhat more homelike, 
warmer, while the dark rain beat down on the yard 
outside. In the meantime, night has fallen com- 
pletely outside, like a cover over a yawning cellar. 
It has squatted down on the window like a baleful 
black bird which drives one into confusion and 
alarm. ws 


Arter the first spoonful of soup, Itsche-Baer lowers 
his head and pricks up his ears. A suspicious pound 
of footsteps has come from the steps outside. For 
the entire house, after all, was standing empty, deso- 
lated, ransacked, and broken by the departing in- 
habitants, and only the two little rooms had been 
rescued. The small cubby-holes on the first floor 
stood gaping open. The yawning window casements 
—without panes. Wrenched-out doors, floors torn 
up over deep, open cellars, from which there 
emerged a freezing mouldy wind that ran about like 
a demon with a sickening, baleful howl. The walls 
—caved and ripped open. The stairs—half-gone, 
trembling, hanging in midair, and the entire house 
was ominous with death and destruction, like a 
dilapidated poorhouse. The house was not excep- 
tional. All the little wooden houses in the ghetto 
looked the same, plucked to pieces by human hands 
in an attempt to maintain the warmth of sick, 
swollen bodies by means of the wood. And when 
Itsche-Baer heard the sound of moving footsteps 
before the door outside, he arose uneasily from his 
seat and, with one hand clutching the crumpled 
napkin in his fist, called out: 

“Sarah-Leah, who can be coming to us now, ha? 
Not perhaps. . . . 

Sarah-Leah pricked up her ears: 
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“I wont let them step over the threshold, do you 
hear? I won't let them come in—and finished with 
them!” 

“Eh, eh,” said Itsche-Baer placatingly, “immedi- 
ately you come crawling out with your unkindness— 
where else then should they put themselves? Lie on 
the street on such a night? Just see what is going 
on outside!” 

“But as it doesn’t concern me a bit . . . let there 
be thunder and lightning outside . . . let them go 
wherever they wish, but not here . . . I can’t look 
at them, the traife faces... .” 

“But they are Jews, after all, Sarah... grand- 
children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. . . .” 

His wife burst into a derisive snicker. 

“That's what Jews look like to you? Thank you, 
thank you ... this . . . it doesn’t understand a squeak 
of Yiddish, it doesn’t have a Jewish fact at all... . I 
would not like to swear that this doesn’t wear a 
crucifix over its heart too. . . . Perish the thought 
that this recognizes the shape of a Hebrew letter 
. .. $0 in what way are they Jewish, I ask you?” 

“Jews, Jews.” Itsche-Baer tries to calm his wife’s 
anger. ‘If they were not Jews, they would not have 
been sent here to us in the ghetto from as far as 
Berlin and from Hamburg, from Prague and from 
Vienna. . . 

At this moment the door opened, and in the dark- 
ness of the threshold stood several figures. The 
people standing there were wrapped in raincoats 
and puttees, with fantastic, un-Jewish hoods over 
their heads and small valises in their hands, ex- 
pensive bags which were soaking wet with rain. 
Their faces could hardly be made out behind the 
enveloping hoods. ‘About four or five figures huddled 
on the threshold. It was difficult to distinguish men 
from women in the darkness. All wore trousers and 
strong, stout hiking boots. One of them, detaching 
himself from the dark background, stepped further 
into the house and removed from his head his small 
peaked hat with a feather in the side, looking like 
a Tyrolean hunter who had just descended from the 
Alps. From both shoulders hung leather pouches, 
and he had a knapsack on his back and high-laced 
boots on his legs. The man in question coughed 
gratingly twice, wiped the water from his smooth- 
shaven head, and going directly up to Itsche-Baer, 
said in a broad, un-Jewish tongue: 

“Go-o-od e-e-ven-n-n-ing, mein Herrschaft.” 

“God save us, welcome to guests!” cried out Sarah 
Leah, clapping her hands together and wringing 
them and contorting her face as if she were going to 
weep. “Just take a look at your rabbis!” 

She turned her shoulder to the strange-looking 
people and kept up an unbroken stream of grum- 
bling in the corner by the oven: 

“Have you seen a consignment . . . a plague? Not 
enough troubles. . . . Here you have German Yeckes 
yet on my head. .. .” 
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And while the wife busied herself in the pantry, 
Itsche-Baer, after the stranger showed him some 
kind of document, led the group into the second 
little room, which was utterly empty. A moist dark- 
ness filled the small room. The strangers dragged 
all their suitcases and parcels into the house, and 
lowered the hat boxes that hung from them, where 
they kept their old hats and toppers. 

In the dark room a thin beam of light suddenly 
sprang out over the ceiling. The people inside had 
lit a candle, which they set on a coffer, and began 
to spread themselves out over the cold floor. 


IN THE first room, Sarah Leah had meanwhile not 
stopped hurling her acrimonious expostulations at 
Itsche-Baer: 

“.... that I would not, as you see me alive, have 
allowed them over the threshold. . . . These are 
Jews? Turks! That’s what they are—not Jews... . 
Have you seen—a get-up! In such a get-up one goes 
into exile? Dolled up like a Purim masquerade. . . . 
Oh, a plague on your Jewish people, Sweet Father. 
. .. They should be pouring ashes on their heads— 
and not crawling around in riding pants. .. .” 

Itsche-Baer made no reply to his wife, for he 
already knew that in a little while she would become 
still by herself. Answering a word was dangerous; 
his speaking would tear open his wife’s powers of 
speech like a dam suddenly removed from a river, 
and she would inundate him with her sharp scolding. 
So he turned his face to the wall, crept into a corner, 
aiid prepared to say the evening prayer of maariv. 

And in the room where the strangers were sitting 
about on the floor on their small leather suitcases 
and hampers, it suddenly became very still. One 
could think that everyone inside had simultaneously 
and suddenly fallen asleep. The door stood a little 
ajar, and Sarah Leah, turning from the pantry from 
time to time, threw a sharp glance through the gap, 
wanting to see what the “tricksters’” there were up 
to. All she saw was that the people inside had seated 
themselves on the floor, tied small, snow-white nap- 
kins around their throats, and began to pluck at 
dried-up pieces of old biscuits with their hands. 

Meanwhile Itsche-Baer began to pray maariv. At 
first quietly, barely moving his lips. And then he 
immersed himself, threw out his hands and arms and 
beat them like a bird with broad wings, snatched 
himself off somewhere with his prayer as if he 
wanted to tear himself away from this place, to fly 
up from the dark corner and sink down somewhere 
in a lonely, verdant valley where he would be able 
to pour himself out in hot prayer. The words were 
like blazing pieces of coal torn from his lips and 
setting fire to the miserable room. First the clothing, 
then the air began to blaze, and then the floor caught 
fire. He hurled himself about like a tree being torn 
asunder by thunder and lightning. From time to 
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time he raised his arms high above his head, ex- 
tended his fingers as if he were giving the Benedic- 
tion, and as if he himself thought that he no longer 
stood on the wooden floor. Fists against his breast, 
Itsche-Baer sighed and gasped, tore the flesh from 
his bosom and beat against his temples. His wife, 
standing in the pantry, could not comprehend what 
was happening to him there. A hot wind emanated 
from the corner where Itsche-Baer stood and prayed. 
It was a long, long time since she had heard such 
praying from him. This was not Itsche-Baer stand- 
ing there, but a sort of fiery angel, lamenting and 
wailing. She even heard a hot sob from the corner. 
And the sob sawed at her heart. Sarah Leah no 
longer recognized her Itsche-Baer this way, as if a 
fiery angel stood there in the darkness wailing and 
praying for the fate of all Jews all over the world. 
And meanwhile, as Itsche-Baer prayed maariv 
here in the first room, something occurred there in 
the second room where the strangers were lying 
on the floor. Itsche-Baer pricked up his ears in 
amazement. Had his ears heard correctly? At first 
it seemed to him that what he heard had burst forth 
from him, from his own heart. And perhaps, amaz- 
ingly enough, this strange melody had remained 
hanging in the roof from his own praying, an echo 
which now spread itself like a flight of summer 
birds on a velvet breeze and resounded through the 
air like the tinkling of hundreds of small bells. 


THROUGH the open door, there came from the room 
a quiet song, a type of melody which was entirely 
unlike Jewish singing. A soft church melody was 
wafted into the room, bringing into the house a 
strange suggestion of incense and idolatry. The 
voices inside were frequently interrupted by a 
woman's voice singing alone, carrying the melody 
while the others merely harmonized in a deep, low 
accompaniment. One could think that from the room 
came the tones of an organ, interwoven with pas- 
sages from alien sacred prayers. 


This time Sarah Leah could endure it no longer, 
and ablaze with anger, tore open the door. Itsche- 
Baer himself stood in confusion behind his wife’s 
shoulder and looked inside. 

All the people inside, their hands folded across 
their breasts, stood as still as statues in the darkness 
of the room, their heads lowered. And it was they 
who, with closed eyes, were singing this remote, 
alien tune. The suitcases behind them lay scattered 
over the floor, and the candle fixed sputteringly on 
a valise threw out weak, malignant sparks. Over 
the entire room there hung a mystery of cool gloom, 
as in a church. And the people, enveloped in a 
shadowy fog, strange and silent, were standing 
frozen like monks. 

And Sarah Leah could no longer bear it, could no 
longer contain her wrath, which erupted with angry 
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violence. She clapped her hands sharply and cried: 

“Out! to all the black years, out of my house with 
your bleating. . .. Have you seen a plague? Turned 
a Jewish house completely into an uncleanliness, 
may the same destruction blight them. . . .” 

The people did not understand a word of Yiddish 
and continued to stand frozen and still in their 
prayers. 

“Sh-a-a-h, not so much anger, Sarah Leah.” Itsche- 
Baer’s head emerged from behind his wife. ‘Sh-a-ah, 
a little respect for Jews. . . . Don’t you see Jews 
are praying?” 


MEANWHILE the people inside had opened their 
eyes and seated themselves smilingly on the floor. 
They looked as if they had just awakened from a 
profound sleep. Itsche-Baer stepped into the room 
and began to talk with the one who looked like an 
Alpine hunter. Itsche-Baer spoke “broad Yiddish,” 
but the German failed to understand a word. He 
merely extended his thin hand towards Itsche-Baer 
and smiled with an open mouthful of white, cold 
teeth. Itsche-Baer gestured with his hand towards 
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Sarah Leah, who still stood blazing with anger on 
the threshold, and called out in a voice as if he were 
still praying: 

“Perhaps you'll offer a little warm food already, 
Sarah Leah? You can see—Jews are soaked through 
by rain . . . how long must they wait, how long?” 


And a little later when Sarah Leah carried in 
small pots of warm soup on a tray which she had 
snatched from its hiding place at the last moment 
before being thrown out of their apartment in the 
city, she paused a second in the middle of the house. 
The tray lay shaking on her outstretched hands. A 
warm steam curled up over her arms. For a long 
moment none of the strangers reached out his hands. 
Their hands were occupied with their small silk 
handkerchiefs, with which they were wiping the 
tears from their eyes. Only from behind the silk 
handkerchiefs there fell warm white words: 

““De-ar brother, de-ar sis-ter . . . thanks, thanks 
... after all we are all J-e-w-s, J-e-w-s, J-e-w-s....” 

Their words fell shamed to the floor and shattered 
like small tinkling bits of glass. 


The Reconstitution of Israel 


(A commentary on the Declaration of Independence ) 
by Max M. Laserson 


. IS NO DOUBT that the establishment of 
the new Jewish state, the State of Israel, is his- 
torically and sociologically a unique phenomenon. 
The history of Jewish collective existence can be 
roughly charted from the times of the Babylonian 
king Hammurabi in a series of three cycles of dis- 
persion and concentration. This scheme covers an 
immense span of time, in round figures 4000 years. 
The first stage of dispersion, which is connected with 
the name of patriarch Abraham, belongs to a period 
some 2000-odd years before the Christian era. The 
last act of concentration is constitutionally fixed by 
May 14, 1948, the birthday of the independence of 
Israel. 

The last period of dispersion (anno 70-1948) 
could never have culminated in a national resurrec- 
tion if attempts had not been made particularly in 
the period following the English and French revo- 
lutions of the 17th and 18th centuries, to change the 
process of concentration from old patterns of medi- 
eval seclusiveness to modern ways of national self- 
determination. Only along the latter lines could the 
development of Jewish collective individuality slowly 
became adequate to the changing scene of the sur- 
rounding world. In terms of Jewish political life 
this meant the slow shift from the religious and 
Messianic Zionism of the Middle Ages to the secular 
Zionism of the nineteenth century. 


THE Declaration of Independence of the State of 
Israel refers only briefly to the first two Common- 
wealths as the remote background of Jewish national 
culture, in order to establish the continuity of the 
third Commonwealth with the preceding two. From 
the history of the last period of dispersion it makes 
a direct reference only to the last half century, 
beginning with the First Zionist Congress of 1897; 
to that period, in other words, in which the claim 
of Jewish national revival in the form of an inde- 
pendent state became the formula of Jewish natural 
law, striving to be transformed into positive public 
law. The first positive answer to this claim was given 
a score of years later, on November 2, 1917, with 
the publication of the Balfour Declaration, later in- 
corporated in the Mandate for Palestine of the 
League of Nations. This first public-law document 
already spoke of the creation of a Jewish National 
Home as a partial “re-constitution” of the historic 
connection of the Jewish people with its Palestinian 
territorial roots. Significantly enough, this document 
also established the Jewish people as an international 
personality, as well as providing for the internal 
local rights of self-determination of the new body 
called the National Home. 

In this respect the pre-state position of Palestinian 
Jews was much more favorable than the pre-state 
position of such small minority nations as the Czechs 
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in Austro-Hungary or the Latvians and Estonians in 
Imperial Russia. These ethnic entities existed as 
majority populations in certain regions but without 
any kind of recognized international body repre- 
senting them, and therefore were, so to speak, “‘in- 
visible” to the family of nations. The Mandate, by 
its primary emphasis on the Jewish National Home, 
promoted the Jews to a higher position than that 
usual to minorities by providing for Jews an in- 
ternationally recognized National Home. If this 
“Home” was not identical with a sovereign status, 
the latter was only the self-evident consequence of 
the first. 

Once the National Home was proclaimed the 
avalanche of Jewish achievement began to roll. It 
is here that Jellinek’s words on the “normative power 
of facts,” as one of the most efficient motivating 
forces, are most pertinent. None of the White 
Papers, whether that of Churchill or of Lord Pass- 
field or of Malcolm MacDonald, with all their juri- 
dical malice in interpreting away established and 
agreed positions could change the factual situation. 
Only once did an official British body, namely the 
Royal Commission of 1937, proclaim that a Na- 
tional Home cannot be bi-national, and therefore 
partition of Palestine into a Jewish and Arab state 
was politically inevitable. 

In the light of these developments, only generally 
described in the Declaration of Independence, the act 
of November 29, 1947 by the UN General Assembly 
(which the Arabs in conformity with Article 10 of 
the Charter call a “recommendation,” but this Dec- 
laration, following Article 18 of the Charter, calls 
a “decision” or “resolution” turns back to the 1937 
principle of partition. 


Wit all this in view we must now consider the 
general character of the historic Jewish Declaration. 


Comparing this instrument with some other docu- 
ments in the field, we may say that it is less solemn 
and less abstract than the Declaration of Independ- 
ence of the United States of July 4, 1776, but much 
more ideological than the dry matter-of-fact Declar- 
ations of the states which emerged as a result of the 
defeat of the two multi-national Empires of Austro- 
Hungary and Russia after World War I. The 
American Declaration of Independence consists of 
two parts: the Preamble, which formulates a new 
political doctrine based on the idea of natural law 
and the right of resistance; and secondly, a list of 
grievances against Great Britain, to justify the sep- 
aration from it. Only in the last paragraph do we 
have a statement containing the Resolution on Inde- 
pendence. The Jewish Declaration of Independence, 
too, speaks in our days, 174 years after its American 
pattern, about the “natural and historic right’ of the 
Jewish people to establish its own state, thus “dis- 
solving the bonds” which connected them with 
Great Britain. But it avoids any mention of “a his- 
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tory of repeated injuries and usurpations. . . . dimin- 
ishing the boundaries of the country, abolishing most 
valuable laws,” etc., which so insistently and meti- 
culously are enumerated in the act of 1776. To be 
sure, Britain is mentioned in the Jewish Declaration 
only in connection with her initial positive and con- 
structive measures, because its authors are more eager 
to face the future and the United Nations in an 
affirmative spirit than to evaluate the irretrievable 
past of any particular nation, albeit the former ruler 
of Palestine. 

Another similarity with the American Declaration 
consists in establishing the general precepts and prin- 
ciples of the new state. While the first speaks in gen- 
eral about the equality of all men, “who are created 
equal,” being endowed with certain unalienable 
rights, the Jewish Declaration takes upon itself ob- 
ligations “to promote the development of the 
country for the benefit of all its inhabitants . . . with- 
out distinction of race, creed, or sex.” Strangely 
enough the Declaration refers in this connection only 
to the Hebrew Prophets, though the Pentateuch it- 
self establishes in Leviticus XIX efc., the juridical 
precept that one and the same law shall be estab- 
lished for all inhabitants and that the natives “shall 
not vex”’ the strangers. 


In this part the Declaration would have done well 
to base itself specifically on a synthesis of two tradi- 
tional principles, namely, that “Israel shall dwell in 
safety” and that “Zion shall be redeemed by law.” 


IN some other features, the Israel Declaration of In- 
dependence resembles very closely similar acts of the 
new states which emerged in 1918-1920 in Central 
and Eastern Europe. Among them the emergence of 
Czechoslovakia and Latvia are cases in point. As to 
the first, already at the end of 1915 a National 
Council had been established in Paris for the sake 
of the creation of an independent state. In May 1918, 
the American organization of Czechs and Slovaks 
met under the chairmanship of Thomas Masaryk in 
Pittsburgh and gave their consent to a united state of 
the two peoples. On October 18, 1918, the inde- 
pendence of the new state was proclaimed by the 
Provisional Government in Paris. On the same day, 
as an answer to this Proclamation, Woodrow Wilson 
rejected the Austro-Hungarian peace offer and re- 
ferred it to Czech National Council as the de facto 
government of the Czechoslovak nation, already rec- 
ognized as such by the U. S. A. on September 3, 1918. 
The de facto recognition of Israel by President Harry 
S. Truman immediately after the proclamation of 
Israel is very similar to this act of Woodrow Wilson. 

The Czech Proclamation contains, as we may see 
below, some features and even expressions close to 
those of Israel’s act of independence. 

“We make this declaration on the basis of our 
historic and natural right. We have been an in- 
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dependent State since the seventh century, and in 
1526 as an independent state . . . we joined with 
Austria and Hungary in a defensive union against 
the Turkish danger. We have never voluntarily sur- 
rendered our rights as an independent State. . . . 


“Our democracy shall rest on universal suffrage 

. national minorities shall enjoy equal rights. 

The government shall be parliamentary in form... 

(it) will carry out,far reaching social and economic 
reforms.” 


The Latvian Proclamation of Independence on 
November 18, 1918 was preceded by informal prom- 
ises given by a British diplomatic agent in Petrograd 
in the first year of the Soviet regime. But it was only 
after the presentations of the Latvian National 
Council made by Z. Meierovics in London that, on 
the day of Armistice (November 11, 1918), Mr. 
Balfour accorded to Latvia the first de facto recog- 
nition of His Majesty’s Government. Only a week 
later, on November 18, 1918, the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Latvia in accordance with the decision 
of the National Council in Riga proclaimed the in- 
dependence of the country. In this Declaration of In- 
dependence, signed by Karlis Ulmanis, the solemn 
obligation was undertaken to convoke a Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of universal, equal, 
and proportional representation of both sexes, which 
was given the task to draw up a constitution and to 
establish foreign relations. 

According to the prevailing opinion of the doc- 
trines of constitutional and international. law, the 
days of the issuance of such declarations are to be 
regarded as the birthdays of the respective states, 
both in the field of municipal as well as international 
law. On this Day of Proclamation, the organs of the 
previous state-order on the spot cease legally to exist 
and the new ones come into existence. Usually the 
newly established governments received first their 
de facto and later their de jure recognition, the latter 
including formal mutual diplomatic exchange. 

In the case of the emergence of the state of Israel 
a new, more favorable circumstance is added: namely 
the decision of the General Assembly of the UN on 
partition, meaning the collective recognition by this 
international body of the right of the Jewish people 
to establish their independent state. 

At the time of the emergence of the post-war 
states in 1918-1920 there existed virtually only the 
vague “family of nations,” with the League of Na- 
tions in project or infancy. Every new political en- 
tity which strove for sovereignty had to receive the 
recognition of individual, if possible the most power- 
ful, states. And the diplomatic hunt for recognition 
was for a small state, as every hunt, a hazardous and 
often disappointing thing. 

In the case of Israel in 1947-48 a different interna- 
tional atmosphere prevailed. With all the weakness 
of the powers of the General Assembly, whose de- 
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cisions mean little more than recommendations, 
the organization of the UN is still, according to 
Article 2 of its charter, “based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all its Members.” This atmos- 
phere of equality creates a new international “cli- 
mate.” Even if the principle of universality were 
not accepted by the UN at the outset, it is still diffi- 
cult to suppose that if a new entity is recognized as 
a state by some of the UN Members it can justly be 
rejected by others. 


It is this that makes the whole difference. The 
hunt for individual recognition, important as it is, 
even now, does not have the decisive relevance which 
it had before and during the period of the Armistice 
negotiations of 1918. At that time individual recog- 
nition was practically the only way of admitting 
newly emerged states into the family of nations. 

Now, with the UN in existence and its resolution 
of November 29, 1947 passed and, despite later 
vacillations, not subsequently rejected, the individual 
recognition of different states takes place as a sup- 
plement to the previously expressed will of the As- 
sembly. Moreover, for thirty-three of the Members 
of the UN full recognition will be only a more de- 
tailed and binding repetition of their original will- 
ingness to see the Jewish sovereign state safely es- 
tablished. Thus for Israel, individual recognitions, 
whether de facto or de jure, are not questions of life 
or death. 


IN conclusion let us consider the constitutional 
nature of the act of May 14, 1948. It has a definite 
constitutional relevance, because it is not only logi- 
cally the preamble to such a constitution, but it fixes 
definitely the day on which such a Constitution must 
be drawn up by the future Constituent Assembly, 
namely October 1, 1948. 

The first and most important constitutional pre- 
cept in this Declaration is the statement that begin- 
ning with May 14, 1948 the Jewish people is a 
nation, as all other nations, in its own sovereign 
state. This is not only the juridical formulation of a 
tremendous sociological and psychological shift 
from dispersion to concentration in the form and 
territory of a State, but also the necessary prere- 
quisite of any legal exercise of state power, of con- 
stitutional legislation, and of the judicial power. 
This structure of a nation from which all these three 
powers emanate is the basis of democracy. This 
latter principle finds its expression in the precepts of 
“liberty, justice, and peace,” to which the Declara- 
tion pledges Israel. The State of Israel regards it- 
self as in co-operation with the United Nations. 

All these precepts and principles embodied in 
the Declaration of Independence are the basis of 
the future Constitution and therefore will presum- 
ably have the same legal force as the finally adopted 
Constitution of Israel will have. The difference be- 
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tween this forerunner and the whole body of the 
Constitution is that the act of May 14, 1948 shows 
the motivation by which the founding fathers of 
the State are led, while the rest of the Constitution 
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will have to establish the rules of actual political 
conduct of the citizens and state bodies—hahanhagah 
hamedinit—upon which, according to Maimonides, 
all is dependent in a well organized commonwealth. 


Chaim Weizmann, 1948 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


1 gene “SIMPLE JEW FROM PINSK,”’ strictly 
speaking from Motyli near Pinsk, who inevitably 
became the other day the first President of Medinat 
Israel, the first Jewish State since the tragic Bar 
Kokhba caused coins to be struck—that simple Jew 
assumed unchallenged his foreknown historic posi- 
tion largely because of that authentic simpleness. A 
major scientist, a statesman, a great gentleman, he 
is far more complicated, of course, than that phrase 
implies. But beneath these complications there was 
always that fundamental fact of his being, and hav- 
ing remained through all the years, so closely akin 
to that beloved and revered prototype, the good, 
authentic Jew of the Jewish gass, the righteous, the 
kind, the merciful, the unassuming, in whose heart 
burned above all the other flames, the flame of 
ahavat Yisrael, the love of his people. 

A thousand instances of that supreme quality in 
him and of its manifestations could be given. Let 
one of recent years suffice. There were gathered 
about him Jewish leaders, able and sincere men, 
but men wholly immersed in the thoughts and 
techniques of the contemporary world, apt at em- 
ploying only its concepts and using only its words. 
They were puzzled by the stubborn and stealthy 
treachery of England and said to Weizmann: “You 
know these people better than we, these people in 
Downing Street, these emissaries of Britain in the 
Middle East. Tell us: what is it that ultimately 
motivates them in their blind and cruel resistance to 
our cause?” Doubtless, no, certainly, these gentle- 
men expected an answer having to do with power 
and territory and alliances and oil and airfields. 
Without an instant’s hesitation, Weizmann an- 
swered: “It is the old Pharaonic fear: Lest they 
multiply and join also unto our enemies.” 

Unemphatically, as is his wont, he tore these 
people out of that context of the contingent and the 
proximate in which they were involved and con- 
fronted them with the ultimate and the permanent. 
And that he, a chemist, a supremely skilful dealer 
with the variations of matter, has never lost touch 
with that ultimate and permanent world of man’s 
tragic fate and Israel’s unique destiny—this is the 
quality which, suffused through his whole being, has 
brought him the friendship of the representatives of 
te Gentile world, even when they did not know what 
quality in him persuaded them, and has secured the 
love and loyalty of the Jewish people, even when 


some among them deprecated specific policies for 
which, at a given moment, he happened to stand. 

We must not, of course, forget that he issues 
from a better world than this utterly degenerate 
world with which we are faced in these years after 
the second World War. He first made his mark in 
Zionist history as one of the staunchest opponents 
of the Uganda project. In 1901 he founded the Zion- 
ist-Democratic party with Buber and Feiwel, Motz- 
kin, Trietsch, and Gruenbaum. At the Eighth Con- 
gress he announced that ‘‘synthetic’ Zionism, the 
policy of tireless simultaneous political agitation and 
practical colonization, which the movement has fol- 
lowed ever since and from which the State has 
actually arisen. He pleaded for a university as early 
as 1913 and laid its corner-stone in 1918. And by 
the latter date he had communicated the fire of his 
vision to Arthur Balfour and David Lloyd-George 
and was able at San Remo to have the Balfour Dec- 
laration incorporated in the Anglo-Turkish treaty 
and to have the Mandate written as it was written 
and entrusted to that England. And is it any wonder 
that at times, as the years lengthened, he found it 
hard to believe that that England had sold out 
to the vulgar anti-Semite Bevin and was deter- 
mined, to its own hurt and its own downfall, to 
pact with lies and death? It is a mark of the high- 
est man, the man who hears the murmur of eternity, 
that he finds it difficult to believe how wicked and 
how stealthy, how destructive for the sake of evil, 
men can be. Such a man hopes against hope that 
this extremity of evil must be a delusion. And in this 
quality, in this unwillingness to believe the worst, 
that highest man is at one, and is identified with, the 
simple Jew of the Jewish gass, who throughout the 
ages, throughout interminable terrors and persecu- 
tions has kept a remnant of faith in the possibility 
that man is capable of being redeemed. 

That faith in ultimate redemption, the redemption 
of man, the redemption of the Jewish people, has 
been the groundwork of those memorable addresses 
in which, on occasion after occasion, Chaim Weiz- 
mann has presented the Jewish case at the bar of 
history. One should re-read today his address before 
the Royal Palestine Commission in 1936 and then 
his address before the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry in Jerusalem of what seems just the other 
day. That ultimate faith is behind those addresses. 
But there is also a grasp of immediate destiny. There 
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is a timeless brooding on the history of the Jewish 
people; there are whip-like words for iniquity. He 


‘ spoke of the White Paper of 1939 being on “the 


model of Hitler appeasement’’; he observed that in 
Palestine at that time “under the British flag Jews 
are confined in a ghetto.” He crystallized thus from 
period to period the history of his people. He was 
spokesman and prophet both. 

His fundamental prophecy is now incarnated. The 
Jewish State exists. It exists embattled. The strange 
Pharaonic furies from East and West still seek to 


sere and smite it. Weizmann would not have ex-: 


pected it to be otherwise. But among the hundred 
signs and portents that promise it endurance: and 
strength, valor and nobility, not the least is this, 
that at the supreme and crucial moment all con- 
troversy perished, all murmuring was hushed and 
by the consensus of the people of the State of Israel 
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and of World Jewry, Chaim Weizmann became the 
first President of the Third Commonwealth. 


One cannot congratulate such a man at such a 
moment. For what has happened is not at all like 
the election to an office of one man over rivals. 
Weizmann was not “‘elected’’"—not even by acclama- 
tion. He has grown and grown as a representative 
and symbol of the Jewish people. When old age 
had come upon him he had grown so high that when 
the dawn of his people’s destiny arose upon the 
horizon the flame of that dawn first fell upon him. 
Dawn first strikes the peaks. The light flames first 
on the highest peak. That is no mere figure of 
speech here but the valid analogy of fact. Weiz- 
mann was not made the first President of Israel. He 
was that President at the moment when the office 
came to be. 


David Ben Gurion 


by Brakhah Habas 


HE STORY OF THE LIFE and deeds of David 
Ben Gurion is the story of the rise and realization 
of the idea of the Jewish State in our times. Many 
no longer with us, and many who lived to see this 
day, blazed with their work and their teaching the 
many trails that led to our independence, and set in 
place its foundation stones. But David Ben Gurion 
is unique among Jews, for his name is fully identified 
with each successive step of Jewish policy over the 
past decade, as well as with each successive stage in 
the development of our pioneering Zionism. 
Originally and essentially he was a bridge between 
two generations of Israel’s longing towards Zion. 
From the house of his father, Ezekiel Green, a mem- 
ber of the Khovevei-Zion society, he went up to Pal- 
estine more than forty years ago; he came from the 
warmly Jewish community of Plonsk, whose sons 
made significant contributions to the ideals and 
achievements of the Zionist pioneer. His letters home 
at that time, from the orchards of Petakh Tikvah 
and the wine-cellars of Rishon |’Zion in Judea, and 
from the fields of Sejera in Galilee, are now included 
in the textbooks Jewish children are brought up on 
in Israel. With the directness characteristic of him 
even in complex ideological and political debates, 
Ben Gurion tells of hunger and malarial fever, of 
labor during the day and guard duty at night, of iso- 
lation and homesickness. Even then, his own story 
was the story of the group. Even then, also, his words 
were imbued with that Jewish and Zionist vision and 
ardor which are characteristic of Ben Gurion to this 
day. 
Tt was not chance that brought him, in the years 
before the outbreak of the first World War, to the 


Turkish capital, where he studied the language and 
laws of the country. Systematically and earnestly he 
trained himself for the political function which he 
already envisaged. Those war-time years, spent 
abroad, in America, exiled from his country, added 
their own yield to his general culture and his ob- 
servations of the political life of a nation still in 
construction. 

He returned home with the Jewish Legion and 
quickly emerged again as a significant figure among 
the pathbreakers of the labor movement in the Land 
of Israel. There are few who can rival his contribu- 
tions to the shaping and crystallization of the labor 
community in Israel. Nor can many rival his con- 
tributions in placing the pioneer movement in its 
present position in Zionist affairs and assuming, in 
its name, vital responsibilities in Israel’s political 
program. He went from the leading post in the labor 
movement to the helm of national policy, fortified 
by a firm and lasting bond with his background and 
ideals, and by his personal ties with old friends and 
the Histadrut as a whole. From Class to Nation, he 
called one of his major works, in which he collected 
the fiery articles scattered over the pages of so many 
brochures and periodicals. 

Loyalty to the ideal and doggedness in execution, 
penetration to the core of a question and persistence 
in performance—these qualities, touchstones of a 
popular leader, are his in abundant measure. In ad- 
dition, he has also the civic courage to fight for his 
views and the patience to elucidate and re-examine 
his principles over and over again in the face of new 
situations. In all the major debates that took place 
within the labor movement and the Jewish commu- 
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nity at large, he had a great share in establishing, 
clarifying, and explaining basic conceptions. Those 
who have known him for many years, have vivid 
memories of Ben Gurion, with his aureole of silver 
hair, standing on speaker's platforms hour after hour, 
fiery and persuasive, elucidating and attacking, criti- 
cal and constructive. In this respect, he had only one 
peer in the Jewish labor movement, his comrade and 
teacher, Berl Katzenelson, for whose loss the Yishuv 
is still inconsolable. Among the numerous debates of 
Ben Gurion, many marked a new era in the Yishuv’s 
life and gave lasting direction to its development. 
Such were the great debates with Moshe Smelansky 
on the question of employing Jewish labor, or with 
Jabotinsky and the Revisionists. 

Those who know him more intimately, remember 
him in his work-room at home, surrounded by books. 
Just as there was nothing unplanned in his whole 
way of life, so there is nothing fortuitous about his 
book-shelves. Systematically and with clear purpose 
he cultivated his spiritual resources, giving prominent 
place to the monuments of the liberation movements 
of ancient and distant nations. Greece, India—these 
are the havens to which he escapes in his free hours. 
And his diary is the refuge which, in all the stormy 
years of flaming activity, he has never neglected. 

He attained the most intense concentration of 
ardor, the utmost clarity of resolution, and the peak 
of his abilities in the last few years, the final stage 
of our fight for independence. As for many in the 
labor movement and the Yishuv generally, for Ben 
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Gurion, too, the great disillusionment with Britain 
and the British Labor Party was a hard trial. This 
disappointment, which brought many to maturity 
and opened many eyes, served him as a source of 
new, inexhaustible power. With his characteristic 
consistency, he became the great antagonistic of the 
White Paper policy, the central figure of Jewish re- 
sistance. His gift of always standing in the vanguard 
of events, in thought and deed, brought him to the 
ranks of the Jewish defense forces, into its command 
—he who is no man of warfare, who wields no 
weapons. The necessities of Jewish life brought him 
to this way and this function. His identification with 
the Jewish resistance movement was a sign and sym- 
bol that all other roads had been blocked and that 
it was a fight for life or for death. 

It was not accident that gave him the titles and 
duties he has assumed in the first government of the 
re-established Jewish State. The fitness of the thing 
is self-evident. There is no other man among the 
Jews who symbolizes so fully the values alive in 
Israel and in the Hebrew revival. Just as the procla- 
mation of the independence of Israel was the ripe 
fruit of the struggle of our generation and of the 
longing of past generations, so the new Premier is 
the incarnation of. the new Israelite, in whose spirit 
and in whose deeds are reflected all the ordeal of 
generations of Exile and all the daring of a genera- 
tion of liberators. 

Long may he live and work for the consolation of 
his people! 


The Provisional Government 


= PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT of the 
State of Israel was organized by merging the two 
main representative bodies of Jews in Palestine, the 
(Palestinian members of the) Executive of the Jew- 
ish Agency for Palestine and the Vaad Leumi, and 
by adding members from a party not previously rep- 
resented in the institutions of the Yishuv, the ultra- 
Orthodox Agudat Israel. 

The Jewish Agency for Palestine, authorized by 
the Mandate under Article 4 to consult and cooper- 
ate with the Palestine Government in establishing 
the Jewish National Home, represents Jews the 
world over, both Zionist and non-Zionist, who are 
prepared to participate actively in the rebuilding of a 
Jewish Palestine. The Agency has two major offices 
outside Palestine, in the United States (Washington 
and New York) and in England (London), which 
engaged in political and public relations work di- 
rected toward gaining international support for the 
building of the Jewish National Home and the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel. The third office, in 
Palestine (Jerusalem and Tel Aviv), was the center 
of the whole political and colonizing work in Pales- 


tine for the building of the Jewish National Home 
and the establishment of the Jewish State. The Exec- 
utive of the Jewish Agency, responsible for the con- 
duct of the affairs of the three offices of the Jewish 
Agency, was chosen at the World Zionist Congress, 
on the basis of a coalition, representing a working 
majority of the delegates elected to the Congress by 
all Zionist parties. During the successive stages of 
UN deliberations on ‘Palestine, the Jewish Agency 
was recognized by the Vaad Leumi as representing 
the Jewish Community in Palestine. 

The Vaad Leumi is the Executive Committee of 
Knesset Israel, the Congregation of Israel. The Vaad 
Leumi is a coalition executive, chosen by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of Jews in Palestine, Asefat ha- 
Nivkharim. The latter body is elected by all adult 
Jews in Palestine who are registered as members of 
the Jewish community, on the basis of party lists 
entered at the polls by all parties, Zionist and non- 
Zionist, who are affiliated with the organized Jewish 
community in Palestine. With the recent accession of 
the tiny Communist party, and the earlier accession 
of the Revisionists, the Asefat ha-Nivkharim had in- 
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cluded all substantial Jewish factions in Palestine, 
with the exception of the ultra-Orthodox, non-Zion- 
ist Agudat Israel. 


The Agudat Israel group, which had not affiliated 
either with the Jewish Agency or with the Vaad 
Leumi previously, has been included in both the leg- 
islative and executive branches of the Provisional 
Government of Israel. Together with the other par- 
ties already affiliated with the Jewish Agency and 
the Vaad Leumi, this gives the Provisional Govern- 
ment a virtually complete roster of all significant 
factions among Jews in Palestine. With the excep- 
tion of the extreme Right and extreme Left, the Re- 
visionists and the Communists, and of certain minor 
“communal” parties who are not represented in the 
13 man Cabinet but are included among the 37 mem- 
ber Council of Government, the executive branch of 
the Provisional Government is based on a broad 
coalition of all parties. 


THESE are the parties represented in the Cabinet: 

Mapai—Mifleget Poalei Eretz Israel (The Work- 
ers’ Party of Israel) —is a left-of-center Labor Party. 
It is the product of a series of amalgamations of 
Labor parties with varying ideologies which took 
place since before the first World War. It is pragma- 
tically socialist, and while its ideas and program are 
bold and frequently “radical” in the strict sense of 
the word, it does not subscribe to a specific Socialist 
doctrine, such as Marxism in any of its different ver- 
sions. The party was affiliated with the Second 
International before the War. 

MapaM—Mifle get Poalim Meukhedet (The United 
Workers’ Party)—is a left-wing workers’ party. It 
is the result of two recent amalgamations, between 
two leftist parties (the [left] Poale Zion and Hasho- 
mer Hatzair) which had resisted the process of unifi- 
cation that produced Mapai, and a leftist group 
centered in the major federation of communal settle- 
ments, Hakibbutz Hameukhad, which had split from 
Mapai. These groups had differed radically on cur- 
rent Zionist politics, all opposing partition, but one 
section in favor of a bi-national Jewish State, the 
other of a unitary Jewish State. But with the UN 
partition decision making this and similar differences 
nugatory, they united in their common acceptance of 
a Marxist Socialist credo and their leftist criticism of 
Mapai policies in domestic and foreign affairs. 

GENERAL ZIONISTS—a group of non-Socialist old- 
line Zionists, combining two elements, one of which 
—best represented by Chaim W éizmann—cooperated 
with the Histadrut Labor groups, both in internal 
and international policy, and the other of which 
leaned more on the Right-wing Revisionists in both 
respects. 

MIzRAKHI—the religious Zionist party. 

HAPOEL HAMIZRAKHI—younger elements of the 
above, inclined more than the parent body to coop- 
erate with Histadrut Labor groups in internal and 
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international policy, rather than with Right-wing 
factions. 

ALIYAH KHADASHAH—(New Immigrants) a lib- 
eral political group (in the American sense) drawn 
from German Jewish immigrants and inclined to- 
ward a more “moderate” position in international 
relations, than, for example, Mapai. 

SEPHARDIM—one of several minor “communal” - 
factions representing groupings of Oriental Jews in 
the Yishuv. 

AGUDAT IsRAEL—the ultra-Orthodox non-Zionist 
faction. 


The major factions not represented in the Cabinet 
are two: 

REVISIONISTS—Anti-partition advocates of a “mil- 
itant” diplomatic policy. In internal affairs, they have 
tended to take a Rightist position, as they claimed, 
because all attention should be centered on the ex- 
clusive ideal of achieving statehood, and also because 
the main support for their “militant” critique of 
Mapai—Weizmann diplomatic policy came from 
anti-Histadrut economic interests. While past experi- 
ence is not an infallible guide to the position all 
Revisionists will take on domestic affairs in the 
achieved State of Israel, it is safe to assume that the 
party as such will continue to exist as the major 
Right-wing force. 

CoMMUNISTS—a party of a few hundred members 
similar in all respects to Communist parties else- 
where. 


THE Cabinet is composed of David Ben Gurion 
(Mapai), Chairman of the Cabinet and Defense 
Minister, and the twelve men who are briefly de- 
scribed below: 

MOSHE SHERTOK: Mapai. Foreign Minister. 54 
years of age. Head of Jewish Agency Political De- 
partment since 1933. His family settled in an Arab 
village in Palestine in 1905. Was graduated from 
London School of Economics in 1924 and then served 
on Davar (Hebrew labor daily), editing its English 
edition for two years. Was father of Jewish Brigade 
in World War II. Held by Palestine Government at 
Latrun detention camp over four months in 1946, 
but no charges were placed against him. Has been 
Jewish Agency spokesman before United Nations. 
ELIEZER KAPLAN: Mapai. Finance. 57. Has been 
treasurer and head of financial and administrative 
department of Jewish Agency since 1933. Came to 
Palestine in 1923. Has served on board of directors 
of Jewish Colonial Trust, Anglo-Palestine Bank, and 
Palestine Land Development Company. 

DR. FRITZ (FRIEDRICH) BERNSTEIN: General 
Zionist. Cabinet member in charge of trade and in- 
dustries department. 49. Settled in Palestine in 1935 
and became editor of Haboker (Hebrew daily) in 
1937. Member of Union of General Zionists since 
1937 and president since 1943. 
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DAVID REMEZ: Mapai. Communications. 62. 
Chairman of National Jewish Council (Vaad Leumi). 
Settled in Palestine in 1908, working as an agricul- 
tural laborer. In 1920, helped found the Histadrut, 
participating in many of its enterprises—Solel Boneh 
(construction cooperative), quarries, maritime under- 
takings, Workers’ Bank, transport cooperatives. 
ITZKHAK GRUENBAUM: General Zionist. Inter- 
ior. 69. Head of Jewish Agency labor department. 
President of National Council of the Jews of Poland 
from 1919-1935. During the war, headed the Jewish 
Rescue Committee in Palestine for the victims of 
Nazis. Has lived in Palestine-since 1933. 

RABBI JUDAH LEIB FISHMAN: Mizrakhi. Reli- 
gious Affairs, Reparations, and War Damage. 73. 
Head of Jewish Agency religious affairs department. 
Settled in Palestine in 1913. Has published 350 books 
and treatises. One of the founders of the Mizrakhi 
movement in Palestine and edited its official organ, 
Hator, for many years. 

MOSHE SHAPIRO: Hapoel Hamizrakhi. Health 
and Immigration. 51. Co-director of Jewish Agency 
immigration department. Has lived in Palestine since 
1925. Graduate of the rabbinical seminary of Berlin. 
Chairman of the Palestine Executive of Hapoel Ha- 
mizrakhi and a member of the World Executive of 
the Mizrakhi organization. 
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AHARON ZISLING: Mapam. Agriculture. 47. 
Member, Executive of National Jewish Council. 
Settled in Palestine in 1914. Founder and leader of 
Union of Labor movement. Member of General Fed- 
eration of Jewish Labor Secretariat and General 
Zionist Council. ' 


MORDECAI BENTOV: Mapam. Labor and Public 
Works. About 45. Founder-member of Mishmar 
Haemek. Member of National Jewish Council; edi- 
tor of Mishmar. 


FELIX ROSENBLUETH: Aliyah Khadashah. Jus- 
tice. 61. Municipal councillor, Tel Aviv. Settled in 
Palestine in 1931. Formerly president of Zionist Or- 
ganization in Germany, member of Zionist Executive 
in London and head of Organization Department, 
1926-1931. 

B. S. SHITRIT: Sephardim. Police and National 
Minorities. 53. Magistrate, Tel Aviv law courts since 
1935. Palestinian born. Served with Palestine police 
since 1920 as sub-inspector, assistant superintendent, 
instructional officer of Jerusalem Police Training 
School, and Criminal Investigation Division. 
RABBI I. M. LEWIN: Agudat Israel. Social Wel- 
fare. 53. Rabbi in Warsaw under Nazi occupation 
until 1940, when he came to Palestine. Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Agudat Israel. 


Golda Meyerson: Envoy Extraordinary 


by Marie Syrkin 


IX THAT SMALL BAND of figures whom Jewish 
history will aureole, magnify, or possibly distort, 
Golda Meyerson has surely won a place. It is per- 
haps presumptuous to try to evaluate the leaders of 
the present epic struggle, and to seek to discover 
what strength made them the forgers of this hour. 
But the temptation is there. And it is not a trivial 
one, for as soon as we permit ourselves to consider 
those who were privileged to create the Jewish State, 
we become involved in the vaster and more mysteri- 
ous theme of how events are shaped, and what must 
be the nature of the shapers. 

As one looks back over the course of modern Zion- 
ism, certain generalizations may be ventured. Per- 
haps the most challenging of these is that insight 
has been consistently a truer guide to action than 
foresight. Once we have made the distinction, it re- 
quires no great perception to grant the justice of a 
fairly obvious claim. But it must be remembered that 
what we to-day characterize as daring insight was 
almost invariably assailed as extravagant and dan- 
gerous fantasy at the outset. Only in retrospect do 
we grant that cleverness has not been the source of 
historic intuition, and that the subtlest minds failed 
to be the most fecund. 


Every intellectual and spiritual resource within the 
Jewish people had to be marshalled for the victory. 
It would be silly to under-estimate the enormous part 
played by the brilliant tactical maneuvering, the 
shrewd moves and counter-moves we have watched. 
But as we study the development of Zionism—from 
Herzl to Ben Gurion—we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that the correct strategy was often that which 
appeared at first far-fetched and unbalanced. The 
clever people proved to be right in details, not ‘fun- 
damentals; they have been the invaluable imple- 
menters, not the makers of policy. 

From Herzl to Ben Gurion, simplicity of purpose 
and directness of approach have led to the most im- 
aginative formulations. It was this terrifying sim- 
plicity which on more than one occasion caused many 
of us who thought ourselves sophisticated to dismiss 
these formulations as chimerical. 

Golda Meyerson shares the sublime simplicity of 
which I speak. Israel could have found no more fit- 
ting emissary for its first envoy to the United States. 
For Golda has for years been pioneer Palestine’s 
most moving and candid voice. If Ben Gurion has 
been the fiery brain of the movement; Golda Meyer- 
son has been its heart. 
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It is not a soft heart, just as the Yishuv in its 
highest moments is not soft. Stern and exacting with 
herself, cast in a heroic mold, she is the ideal expo- 
nent of a heroic time. Those who stood with her 
beside the graves of the workers who fell at Givat 
Khayim in 1945, and heard her pronounce the fateful 
words with which Palestine began its struggle—Ein 
lanu derekh akheret (We have no other way)— 
understood the solemn resolution of the Yishuv as 
through no other medium. And when more than two 
years later, at the height of Israel’s battle,-she de- 
clared in her deep, vibrant voice: “Our secret weapon 
is Ein breirah” (no alternative), her American audi- 
ence sensed something of the epic simplicity to which 
Palestine’s Jewry had risen. When she speaks, the 
trite phrase ceases to be either trite or a phrase; her 
strong and serious spirit invests commonplace words 
with the full weight of the obligation they carry both 
for speaker and listener. 

There has been a complete consistency in the 
career of Golda Meyerson. From 1921, when as a 
young girl she left the United States to become one 
of the first American pioneers in Palestine, to the 
present when she is one of the chief political figures 
in Israel, her life has been an expression of her be- 
liefs. As a Zionist, she went to Palestine; as a social- 
ist, she became an active worker in the labor move- 
ment in Palestine and eventually one of the chiefs 
of the Histadrut. Finally, as a political leader, she 
has accepted the full implications of every position 
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and upheld it with courage and dignity, whether in 
political debate or in the flames of war. 

It would be a mistake to think of her primarily in 
the role of orator and propagandist. A woman of 
tireless energy, great executive ability, and painstak- 
ing attention to detail, she has occupied a variety of 
posts, each of which required a formidable array of 
organizational and intellectual qualifications, besides 
a lofty spirit. But these have never deflected from 
the air of grave authority which surrounds her even 
in the heat of factional struggle. 

Courage, strength, conscientiousness—these she 
had always displayed abundantly whether at a party 
caucus, in negotiations with workers and employers, 
or before the High Commissioner. In the past year, 
since she became head of the political department of 
the Jewish Agency, these qualities have been tested 
to the utmost. She has had to make decisions from 
which a weaker spirit might well have quailed. And 
though she is paid the dubious compliment of having 
a ‘man’s mind,” these decisions must have been par- 
ticularly painful to a woman, for they involved life 
and death. And Golda Meyerson is deeply womanly. 
She has sublimated her maternal fears and solicitude 
into a tragic tenderness which embraces all of the 
gallant youth on whom she calls, but which never 
falters from the sacrifices exacted first from herself, 
and then from others. 

Recently, Golda Meyerson had to undertake a mis- 
sion which she has described as one of the most 
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difficult in her life. She had to go to Cyprus to urge 
D.P.’s who had languished there for months to give 
up their turn to go to Palestine in favor of families 
with babies. At the gate of the barracks a little girl 
gave her paper flowers. With this melancholy bou- 
quet in her hand, she walked past the hundreds of 
men and women who pressed against their barbed 
wire cage and hailed her as a deliverer. Then she 
brought her message; her appeal was heeded. There 
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could be no more dramatic tribute to her moral force, 
and to the faith that she inspires. 

Some day it will be possible to describe fully the 
hazardous and delicate undertakings in which she 
has been involved. That must wait till the history 
of this time is written. But one can already say that 
to Jew, Briton, and Arab, Golda Meyerson is a part 
of the new social vision which Israel has brought to 
the veiled and feudal Middle East. 


Africa: Core of Empire 


by C. Hartley Grattan 


iesgerne ast IS AS STRONG in Africa, par- 
ticularly tropical Africa south of the Sahara, 
as any place in the world today. Its vast areas, under 
the control of the British, French and Belgians, vary 
widely in density of population and quality of 
natural resources, but all are indisputably colonial in 
political and economic organization.’ The objectives 
of policy of the three powers differ, but the diffi- 
culties with which they wrestle in day to day ad- 
ministration are very similar. The French and British 
have found little difficulty in arranging collaboration 
for their solution, and the Belgians will undoubtedly 
soon join the international committee. 

The British follow their customary policy of plac- 
ing great emphasis on political progress, aiming, 
however vaguely, at the creation of African States 
which will, it is hoped, find their places within the 
British Commonwealth at some remote date. Most 
of the African nationalism that exists is found in 
the British colonies, particularly in those along the 
west coast of the continent. 

The French, for their part, seek in Africa, as else- 
where, to strengthen metropolitan France by in- 
tegrating the colonies, and at least the educated 
élite of the colonial peoples, into the tight French 
Union, the chief political innovation of the postwar 
period. The French envisage no more political free- 
dom for colonial areas than is possible within the 
Union and, where feasible, they prefer to arrange 
political assimilation to metropolitan France through 
the election of deputies to sit in the parliament at 
Paris. The system does not favor voluntary conces- 
sion of local autonomy on any significant scale, and 
the French African nationalists are usually forced 
into extremist positions. When they are deputies, 
they tend to associate with the opposition to the 
existing government, no matter what its politics. The 
formula for finally reconciling the aspirations of 
the colonial peoples with the desire of metropolitan 


2 The territories referred to in this article, directly or by im- 
plication, are, United Kingdom: Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone, Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland, Somaliland, Zanzibar; France: French West Africa, 
French Equatorial Africa; Belgium: the Congo. 


France to strengthen itself through its colonial pos- 
sessions has not been found. It is practically certain 
that France will experience political difficulties in 
her colonies in the years immediately ahead. Whereas 
the British accept the “devolution” of authority to 
the units of their Empire as an inevitability, the 
French resist the very idea of such drastic changes. 

The Belgians are “lucky” in that their colonial 
peoples are still quite docile, largely without a dissi- 
dent intelligentsia, and therefore the Congo can be 
successfully ruled under the formula of “dominer 
pour servir.” How long this will last is another 
question. 

However, the really pressing problem of African 
colonial administrations today is economic develop- 
ment, and it has been given a special urgency by the 
deep economic troubles of Europe. Ernest Bevin 
and Sir Stafford Cripps, as well as many another 
European leader, have often pointed out what a 
strategically important role African resources can 
play in European recovery. They are thinking of 
Africa as a source of foodstuffs, especially fats and 
oils, and of industrial raw materials, especially min- 
erals. The economic difficulties of Europe may in- 
tensify the pace of African development in the 
next period. 


Economic Development 


THE Committee of European Economic Cooperation 
calculated that the net import requirements for fats 
and oils of the Marshall Plan countries would rise 
from 2,545,000 metric tons in 1947-8 to 3,500,000 
metric tons in 1950-51. Of these totals, dependent 
overseas territories were estimated to supply 821,000 
metric tons in 1947-48 and 1,204,000 in 1950-51, 
leaving 1,724,000 tons to be obtained from “other 
countries” in 1947-48 and 2,296,000 in 1950-51. 
Obviously any increase in supply from dependent 
overseas countries, will be a net economic advantage 
to the metropolitan communities who will not have 
to draw so much on their dollar funds in order to 
obtain these essentials. It should be noted, moreover, 
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that “oilseeds, oils and fats are likely to fall short 
of the world’s requirements for a long period, ex- 
tending possibly beyond 1960,” thus warranting the 
drafting of fairly long-term plans in this general 
field. It is for these reasons that the British, for 
example, have made a special study of the possibili- 
ties of expanding peanut production on a large-scale 
mechanized basis in East and Central Africa—in 
Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, and Kenya—in 
areas which by reason of low rainfall, difficulties of 
clearing, and the presence of ¢setse fly, have never 
been used by the natives. Work on the project has 
already begun. In the case of minerals, it is a matter 
of expanding existing production of copper, tin, and 
coal, among the industrial minerals, as well as gold 
and diamonds, either by opening up new fields or 
sinking new mines on established fields. 


However, economists, ever since the general idea 
of bringing African resources more abundantly to 
the service of Europe was first brought up, have 
expressed doubts that the development can take 
place fast enough to make much difference to the 
immediate future of Europe, where the rate of 
change is so excessively rapid at present. This view 
is now being confirmed as field reports are published, 
two of which appeared in London in March. The 
Economist then noted, “They point out that the lack 
of adequate communications, of transport, of skilled 
labor, and of capital equipment of all kinds, and 
the presence of such obstacles as soil erosion, primi- 
tive husbandry, and political eruptions mean that 
colonial development must almost everywhere be 
looked upon as a long-term investment.” Quicker 
results can be expected with regard to food than 
minerals, but neither can be obtained to satisfy im- 
mediate needs. Doubts arise as to how large a pro- 
portion of Europe’s limited supply of capital can 
properly be diverted into long-term investments in 
Africa. Nevertheless it is inevitable, given prevailing 
shortages, that plans to tap African resources will 
be made, even though ideas of how soon they will 
bring results have to be revised; and the British 
have shown how seriously they take the general 
idea by setting up the machinery for large-scale de- 
velopment programs, as will be noted later. 


All of these plans basically reflect the needs and 
views of Europeans. It is an open and unresolved 
question if further economic integration of Africa 
with Europe will really serve the interests of the 
Africans. At a minimum, safeguards will have to 
be devised to protect African interests, both in the 
short and the long run. It will not soon be forgotten 
how the Great Depression disorganized production 
for export in Africa and thus brought the effects of 
the depression to the African peoples. To think of 
Africa as a feeder of strength to Europe is quite 
different from thinking of the development of Africa 
for the benefit of Africans. 
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SICKNESS, poverty, and ignorance beset the African 
people today. Properly managed the resources of 
Africa can provide the means for attacking and per- 
haps eliminating all three scourges. By historical 
inheritance, colonial Africa is dependent on sub- 
sistence farming, and until that type of farming is 
improved, general progress is impossible. The arbi- 
trary introduction of new plantations, producing for 
export, and the opening of new mines, also sending 
their products abroad, will not solve the problems 
of subsistence farming on which the bulk of the 
population would continue to depend. To compli- 
cate the situation, the ancient subsistence system is 
breaking down over large parts of Africa for two 
interlocked reasons, widespread soil erosion and 
pressure of population on available arable land. 
Contrary to popular impression, the soils of Africa 
are far from being uniformly rich. In many areas 
the soils are poor, either because of their basic 
chemical composition, or because they have been 
leached out by heavy rains. Elsewhere, low average 
annual rainfall and recurrent drought are problems. 
The net result is that the cultivable area is limited, 
taking Africa as a whole, and in some political 
divisions dangerously so. Deterioration of arable 
land through soil erosion is therefore a very grave 
menace. Predictions of famine in East Africa within 
the next few years are already being heard. If sub- 
sistence farming is to continue to be the basis of the 
African economy, it must, obviously, be improved 
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by the introduction of scientific methods, including 
modern soil-use practices. If the endemic diseases 
are to be brought under control, more food must 
be grown to eliminate the malnutrition which makes 
the people susceptible to disease. And if the vicious 
circle is to be broken by scientific farming techniques, 
the prevailing ignorance must be eliminated. More 
European-controlled mines and plantations can make 
little direct, and perhaps not too much indirect, con- 
tribution to all this. 


There is, however, an influential body of opinion 
which feels that the Africans should themselves be 
trained to develop and manage large-scale agricul- 
tural production so that the advantages of such 
techniques can be brought to the masses of the 
people. In the British White Paper on the peanut- 
growing scheme it is stated: 


His Majesty's Government recognise that it 
would be objectionable to place the manage- 
ment and development of large areas of these 
African territories under the permanent control 
of an organisation from outside the territories. 
Their intention is therefore to. arrange with the 
Governments concerned that the undertaking 
should be transferred to them at a time and on 
terms to be agreed in the light of experience 
of the working of the project. This is envisaged 
as a step towards the more distant goal of trans- 
ferring the control of the undertaking to the 
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people themselves, possibly on some coopera- 
tive basis which would ensure continuance of 
the full benefits of large-scale mechanized and 
scientific production. This ultimate stage of the 
possible development of the scheme must be 
dependent on the emergence of skilled and 
trained African staff for the efficient manage- 
ment and operation of the project. (My italics.) 


On the other hand, there is an equally strong 
argument for quick action to strengthen subsistence 
farming, not only because it is the current basis of 
African food production and progress at this level 
will therefore have the most immediate effects on 
food supply and malnutrition, but because even in 
the long run the basic factor in the African economy 
will undoubtedly be the individual cultivator. This 
conflict of opinion echoes in a tropical colonial set- 
ting the familiar argument in the United States 
between those who favor the development of factory- 
farming on an ever-increasing scale and those who 
wish to retain the family-farm as the principal unit 
of production. It is partly an economic argument, 
partly a technological argument, and partly a dispute 


_ over social values. It is far too early to say which 





side has the right of the argument in Africa. 


THE activities of private enterprisers over the years 
since Europeans first arrived in Africa have largely 
determined the line of development in the past. 
Government-promoted enterprise in production has 
been at a minimum. Government investment has 
chiefly aimed at providing transportation and com- 
munication systems of use to private enterprise. 
Social service for Africans have largely been limited 
by local revenues; which is to say that they have 
been far short of needs. 

About twenty years ago the British government 
officially recognized what had long been pointed out 
by experts: that the colonies would have to have 
financial assistance if they were to progress. As long 
as local resources alone were available, the colonies 
would stagnate, in most instances. The Colonial 
Development Act of 1929, which provided finance 
for some colonial progress, was “designed with the 
primary object of relieving unemployment in Great 
Britain.” This was certainly a back-door approach to 
colonial development, but in its emphasis on the 
welfare of the metropolitan country, it was in the 
established tradition. The statements of Bevin and 
Cripps are, in up-to-date terms, also in that same 
tradition. However, progress has been made, for in 
1940 a Colonial Development and Welfare Act was 
passed by Parliament and in 1945 the funds available 
under it were considerably increased. This time the 
emphasis fell on colonial needs. The projects initiated 
under the act are extremely numerous and varied, 
but most of the money has been allocated to “water 
supplies and irrigation, communication and trans- 
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port, education, agriculture and veterinary, medical, 
public health and sanitation, housing and land set- 
tlement.”’ 


Although the war delayed the actual starting of 
many of the schemes and the postwar period has 
hardly allowed rapid progress, it soon became clear 
that there was a conflict between the “welfare” and 
the “development” approaches. By and large, welfare 
requires regularly recurring appropriations which, 
when spent, are not directly recoverable, whereas 
development involves heavy capital investment in 
projects which, if successful, are self-liquidating. It 
was also quickly apparent that in spite of appropria- 
tions which were very considerable in the aggregate, 
as viewed in London, sufficient money was simply 
not available to do a comprehensive job. By the time 
the money was parcelled out among the various col- 
onies, and among projects within each colony, its 
inadequacy was plain. The tendency was to favor 
welfare over development, because the money al- 
lowed would, apparently, go farther in that way. 

Late in 1947 Parliament passed the Overseas Re- 
sources Development Bill to do the development 
job. Under it a Colonial Development Corporation 
and an Overseas Food Corporation are established. 
The Development Corporation is the larger of the 
two. It will be capitalized by the United Kingdom 
treasury up to $400 million and has the power to 
borrow privately another $40 million if necessary. 
It will be run along the lines of a private corpora- 
tion, paying its own way from year to year, subject 
to all taxes levied on private companies. Its full- 
time chairman will be paid $20,000 a year in order 
to induce an experienced executive to take the job. 
The smaller Overseas Food Corporation will be cap- 
italized at $200 million by the treasury and its bor- 
rowing capacity will be $20 million. Whereas the 
Development Corporation will undertake any kind 
of project it assesses as potentially profitable if it 
develops colonial resources, promotes trade, or 
otherwise expands economic activity in the colonies, 
the Food Corporation will only deal with the pro- 
duction of food and will, as a matter of fact, be 
merely an arm of the Ministry of Food. (It will be 
able, also, to operate outside the colonies and can, 
for example, put money into beef production in 
Australia if it sees fit.) These two corporations will 
complement the welfare activities undertaken under 
the 1940 Act. 

The impact of these prospective activities on the 
African people will depend on how the schemes 
initiated are actually carried out. They will not in- 
evitably promote African welfare. They may simply 
be the most fashionable current version of how to 
exploit colonial resources. But they have one indis- 
putable merit: they do make capital available for 
development, and without it nothing whatever can 
be done. 
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The British program is, of course, a colonial ver- 
sion of the program being followed by the Labour 
Government at home—at attempt to mix a goodly 
portion of public enterprise with established private 
enterprise. Public investment, as a mater of fact, has 
always played a considerable role in British African 
colonies, though its proportionate share of all in- 
vestment has varied widely. Apparently it is destined 
to grow in importance. 


IN THE French and Belgian colonies the reliance is 
still chiefly on private enterprise, especially in pro- 
duction. In the Belgian Congo, by far the richest 
colony in Africa, with.its wealth chiefly in minerals, 
production is in the hands of giant trusts, above all 
the Société Générale de la Belgique which has been 
described as commanding ‘‘a variety of interests rem- 
iniscent of those of the Mitsui and Mitsubishi in 
Japan. It embraces banks, insurance, shipping, air- 
lines, plantations, urban property, mines, and mil- 
lions of acres of land.” The Belgian government 
has considerable stockholdings in the subsidiary com- 
panies of Société Générale and the Belgian Parlia- 
ment closely regulates the enterprises. Nevertheless, 
the Congo is unquestionably a preserve for private 
enterprise today, and the richness of the territory— 
it offers one of the few bases for real industrializa- 
tion in Africa—ensures that full advantage is taken 
of the opportunity. In the French African colonies 
capital investment has not been as extensive as in 
the Congo. While over half of the investment has 
been supplied by the government, capital for pro- 
duction is mostly private. Government capital has 
gone chiefly into such things as railroads, roads, ir- 
rigation, harbor-works, and so on. 

Of all the foreign capital invested in Africa up to 
1936, over two-fifths was in the Union of South 
Africa, while three-quarters of it was in British 
territories. The Belgians had about twice as much 
invested, in percentage terms, as the French. But 
nowhere in tropical Africa was the real need for 
capital met and if all of the $440 million available 
to the Colonial Development Corporation is in- 
vested in British Africa, there will still be a cry for 
more. The same is true of the French and Belgian 
colonies. Africa is one of the capital-hungry areas. 


Political Problems 


SINCE the natives of the Congo can hardly be said to 
have developed much of a political consciousness as 
yet, and the French are not encouraging their native 
autonomists, political progress of the kind interest- 
ing to Americans is chiefly confined to the British 
colonies. (It should be noted, however, that during 
World War II, when the Congo was free but Bel- 
gium was not, a desire for more autonomy found 
expression among the white residents, and the edu- 
cated natives learned something by example.) 
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Many British experts feel strongly that British 
colonial policy has overemphasized politics and pol- 
itical progress and underemphasized economics, to 
the point where the lag in African economic develop- 
ment is a menace. There is also considerable dis- 
satisfaction with what has been done in the field 
of education. The economic lag bothers the experts 
because as long as it exists no proper material 
foundation for freedom will exist. In education the 
situation is equally disquieting. The British have 
never had a closely reasoned theory about native 
education; they have not tried self-consciously to 
develop an African élite as the French have done; 
and the result of unplanned progress has been the 
creation of a detribalized, urban intelligentsia which 
stands between the British “raj” and the tribal rural 
natives. Under the British lack-of-system, neverthe- 
less, more Africans have been educated for, and 
actually have obtained, high positions in the colonial 
civil service than in either the French or Belgian 
colonies. It is the British African urban intelligentsia 
that carries on most of the political propaganda for 
“freedom”, particularly in the colonies along the 
West Coast, but it can hardly be said yet to carry 
the masses of the people with it. The masses remain 
a-political, or non-political, in outlook. Lord Hailey 
lately referred to the dilemma thus created as fol- 
lows: 

It may not be difficult to impart to a limited 
class an amount of education and political ex- 
perience which will allow it.to take over from 
us the authority we have hitherto exercised 
over the mass of its fellow countrymen. It is 
far more difficult to create in the mass that 
sense of responsibility for the common welfare 
which is essential if they are to play their part 
in the institutions which we are now introducing 
to them. 

In an effort to resolve the dilemma, the British pro- 
pose to experiment with “mass education” among 
the rural natives, along the lines of the UNESCO and 
Chinese experiments, while at the same time in- 
creasing higher educational opportunities in the col- 
onies themselves by expanding old and establishing 
new colleges and universities. 

Meanwhile political change goes on, chiefly in the 
form of bringing Africans into the political ap- 
paratus, not only as civil servants, but also at the 
legislative level. There is reason to doubt that much 
real and final authority is passing to the Africans 
just yet; the new programs are still stages in ‘“‘edu- 
cation for responsibility”; but the pace of progress 
toward self-government is steady. 

Nigeria received a new constitution which came 
into operation on January 1, 1947. It divides the 
country into three provinces, each with a council 
in which there is an African majority, the whole 
capped by a Legislative Council, also with an African 
majority. An African majority in the Legislative 
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Council of the Gold Coast was provided for in 1946. 
Africans were admitted to the District Councils of 
Sierra Leone in 1946 and into the Assembly for the 
whole country as well, but only to offer advice. 
Africans were admitted to the Legislative Council of 
Kenya for the first time in 1946, in Uganda at the 
end of 1945, in Tanganyika in 1945, and in Zanzibar 
in 1946. In all the latter instances the Africans are 
in a minority. 

This calls attention to the fact that whereas in 
the West Coast colonies white settlement is impos- 
sible, in the East Coast colonies it is not only pos- 
sible but already has assumed great importance—in 
Kenya for example. Where whites become per- 
manent residents, they immediately try to gain polit- 
ical dominance and the racialist policies of the Union 
of South Africa, in the form of “colour-bar’’ legisla- 
tion, begin to filter in. As the United Kingdom 
government officially stands for the paramountcy of 
native interests, a more or less sharp divergence of 
policy between the Imperial authorities and the local 
white population always develops. It has long been 
obvious in East Africa that there is a struggle be- 
tween the idea that it is a whiteman’s country with 
whitemen’s rights paramount, and the official policy 
of the paramountcy of native rights. In West Africa, 
on the other hand, the climate makes permanent resi- 
dence by whites utterly impossible. This explains the 
appearance of African majorities in West African 
legislative bodies, while in East Africa the natives are 
only now winning minority representation in the leg- 
islatures. The white settlements in East Africa are 
obstacles to African progress in political affairs. 

It should perhaps be recalled here that the British 
have experimented extensively with what is called 
“indirect rule,” or the use of the traditional native 
rulers and political institutions for administrative 
purposes, thus at one and the same time preserving 
the indigenous institutions and subtly modifying 
them to meet modern needs. The idea of ruling in 
this way was first developed by Sir George Goldie 
of the Royal Niger Company in the eighteen-eight- 
ies and ‘nineties and was taken up and elaborated 
by Lord Lugard as administrator of Nigeria after 
1900. While this system differs advantageously from 
the French idea of entirely replacing native with 
European political institutions, it is nevertheless 
authoritatively stated that “As the policy has de- 
veloped in practice, emphasis has shifted from the 
preservation of native institutions to their develop- 
ment for new functions, and it is beginning to be 
recognized that these institutions, if they are to play 
their part in the modern world, must undergo 
changes which may eventually make them unrecog- 
nizable.”’ In short, “indirect rule” has become simply 
a way of moderating the impact of new ideas on 
primitive societies and facilitating their adjustment 
to new needs. Its success has been proportionate to 
the strength and elaborateness of the native societies 
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in which the principle has been employed. It has not 
proved to have universal validity. The net result 
can only be to facilitate a peculiarly African syn- 
thesis between British conceptions of parliamentary 
government and native ideas of government. This 
is clear in Nigeria, for example, where the new 
constitution is adapted to the differing native insti- 
tutions of the three provinces of the country, but is 
nevertheless also recognizably Western European in 
character. Yet the final verdict must be in favor of 
“indirect rule, where it can be applied, for it is 
founded on the belief that indigenous African in- 
stitutions have a value for Africans which warrants 
their (partial) preservation.” Any other view of how 
to rule Africans implies a cultural chauvinism for 
which there is less and less warrant. 


THE programs for economic, political and educa- 
tional progress raise the question of what kind 
of African is being, or should be, developed. It 
is obviously impossible to introduce western tech- 
niques of production and western political ideas 
and forms without disturbing or destroying the 
traditional bases of African society. Since the 
Africans are, in those subtle ways best described by 
anthropologists, products of their cultural environ- 
ments, anciently formulated and transmitted with 
religious care from generation to generation, sudden 
initiation into an environment in which the old 
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values are either called into serious question or dis- 
catded altogether, tends to disorient them com- 
pletely. This may happen to the individual when he 
goes away from home to work for wages in a mine 
or on a plantation, or it may result from education 
in Western schools, or both. It is often referred to 
by its ultimate consequence, detribalization. In its 
most complete form, it results in the creation of 
what are called “evolves” who are, in effect, Black 
Europeans. That the “evolves” are a completely 
satisfactory type, is open to serious doubt, not be- 
cause Africans lack the right to go as far in the 
whitemen’s civilization as they choose, but because 
they ‘tend to become completely disoriented as to 
values for living and also lose any vital relation to 
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The whole problem is most complex. A writer like 
W. R. Crocker, author of On Governing Colonies, is 
particularly concerned about the preservation of 
African values in Africa, not to put a barrier in’ 
the way of sound progress, but because he cannot 
see that Western urban values have an incontestable 
superiority. There is a good deal in this, and it has 
especial relevance to education, formal and informal, 
of the African natives. “In Africa,” it is authori- 
tatively stated, ‘‘education is, and is intended to be, 
an instrument of change.” Change to what? Ad- 
vance Africa—where? The type of African who 
ultimately becomes the heir of present-day colonial 
Africa, will determine what kind of Africa the 


the African society which, presumably, they became future knows. 
“evolves” the world wants ? 


educated to serve. 
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A Fresh Interpretation of Anti-Semitism 


A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE: Anti- 
Semitism in America. By Carey 
McWilliams. Little, Brown and 
Company. $2.75. 

“Perhaps the greatest peril to Pales- 
tine . . . consists in anti-Semitism 
assuming serious proportions here,” 
is one of the most thought-provoking 
sentences in Carey McWilliams’ new 
book. This statement alone shows the 
author to be a man of unusual in- 
sight. As a matter of fact, anti- 
Semitism has provided most of the 
momentum which the movement of 
political Zionism has gathered, from 
its inception until these days; but the 
triumph of Zionism, in turn, coin- 
cides with an intensification of anti- 
Semitic sentiments. The conclusion is 
that, today, as in Herzl’s time, Zion- 
ism must be concerned with under- 
standing anti-Semitism “and checking 
it. Courageous Gentiles, like Carey 
McWilliams, are most welcome in 
helping us to see the point. 

The point, which the author con- 
siders to be the crucial one, is stated 
in the preface with great clarity. He 
relates that, beginning his work by 
seeking to find a workable definition 
of anti-Semitism, he soon concluded 
that none of the existing ones was 
satisfactory. He discovered that social 
theory in relation to this important 
problem is utterly inadequate. He ar- 
rived at the conviction that ‘“‘privi- 
leged groups manufacture a system 
of screens to mask their attempted 
monopoly of social, economic, and 
political power.” He describes anti- 
Semitism as “a mask for privilege.” 


He starts his discussion by referring 
to the famous incident which hap- 
pened in the summer of 1877, when 
the New York banker, Joseph Selig- 
man, was bluntly refused accommo- 
dations for himself and his family 
at the Grand Union Hotel in Saratoga 
Springs. It was during that post- 
Civil War era, when an older and 
simpler America was rapidly being 
replaced by the complexities of an 
industrial civilization. The older fami- 
lies of the country, being transformed 
in the general transformation of so- 
ciety, fought for the retention of their 
economic position, their social rank, 
and their political power; and the 
only serious competitors they had at 
this time were the German Jewish 
immigrants who had achieved promi- 
nence in the business world. Modern 
anti-Semitism did not rise from the 
masses. It began from the top. 

Likewise, the subsequent Jewish 
immigration from Eastern Europe 
created no anti-Semitic reaction of 
great consequence until this group 
of immigrants, or their children, 
reached out for better opportunities ; 
more specifically, when they began to 
enter into the colleges and the white 
collar jobs. Many “minorities” en- 
tered the United States during this 


‘time and as one succeeded the other 


in a generally rising scale of social 
rank, serious tensions were deflected 
into petty rivalries. But after the 
1920’s when this game came to an 
end with the end of immigration and 
the freezing of ranks, those who 
pressed forward most vigorously, 


Is it an Africa of deracinated 





namely the Jews,.encountered grow- 
ing discrimination. The discrimination 
was severest at the core of industrial 
society, that is, in banking and in the 
key industries. Hence, Jews, being 
barred from industrial positions, 
turned to the free professions, and, 
as a consequence of their advance in 
this field, the quota system began 
to take firm hold. At the same time, 
Jews were excluded from social clubs 
and fraternal organizations, which are 
the repositories of social power and 
the vestibules to economic and po- 
litical power. Racialism was formu- 
lated by writers, such as Madison 
Grant and Lothrop Stoddard, for the 
use of those who found that “America 
had not turned out to their liking’ 
and who were hell-bent on restoring 
the balance. 

This was the period when Ludwig 
Lewisohn discovered the ‘‘counter- 
tradition” to the American tradition 
and, upon the wrecking of his aca- 
demic career, became a militant 
Zionist. Freedom of opportunity in 
America, it was found, was freedom 
of opportunity for old-stock Ameri- 
cans: White, Protestant, and Gentile. 
Gunnar Myrdal has summarized the 
“American dilemma,’ the dilemma 
between the lofty American creed and 
the blatant facts of American life, 
as it manifests itself in the treatment 
of the Negro. There were other vic- 
tims, too, whose expectations, first 
raised high, were finally ground be- 
tween the millstones of social con- 
flict. The most obvious of them is 
the Jew. 

Yet, the Jew is only seemingly in 
the same position (as Carey McWil- 
liams is careful to note) as the Negro 
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and other “colored” peoples and 
races; his “‘stereotype” is a different 
one. The reason is that different socio- 
economic situations are being ration- 
alized. The oppressed laborer is con- 
sidered shiftless, lazy, dumb, incapable 
of using complicated machinery; the 
Jewish middleman, ‘‘in the middle of 
the middle class,” is envisaged as 
being too industrious, too smart, and 
too aggressive. Since Jews, while lack- 
ing in social power, are more highly 
placed on the economic scale, than 
Negroes, they are of necessity more 
dangerously exposed. They are excel- 
lent scapegoats, when the waves of 
social discontent are rising. Anti- 
Semitism, concludes Carey McWil- 
liams, is a favorite weapon in a class- 
ridden society. 


* * * 


It is refreshing to see how many 
of the misconceptions of those who 
merely pretend to fight anti-Semitism 
Carey McWilliams demolishes. We 
can mention here only a few. There 
are, for instance, those who define 
anti-Semitism as “the dislike of the 
unlike,” purporting to believe that 
the persistence of the Jews in main- 
taining their separate group identity 
is the thing which causes the wrath 
of the conformists. The opposite is 
the case. The Jew as a competitor, 
as an intruder into positions of 
equality, as one “who takes emanci- 
pation seriously,’ is the real target. 
The accusation of ‘“‘clannishness,” 
quite apart from the question as to 
whether it is justified or not, is merely 
a smokescreen. Those who exclude 
Jews from their “restricted” circles, 
which they protect by ‘‘gentlemen’s 
agreements,” are clannish, not those 
who are excluded. 


Nor do the bars of restriction re- 
flect sheer “prejudice.” The bars are 
raised when social authority threatens 
to pass out of the hands pf the “in- 
digenous people.” The restrictions are 
designed to protect a power position. 
The stereotype of “the clever Jew” 
is admirably fitted to serve the pur- 
pose. When Carey McWilliams con- 
cludes that, in order to change the 
stereotype, the relationships which 
gave rise to it must be changed, he 
comes very close to the Zionist posi- 
tion on anti-Semitism. Only where 
the Jew is not a homeless wanderer 
and a middleman, does a new chapter 
in Jewish-Gentile relations open up. 
However, we are witnessing at this 
time and hour, in regard to the rec- 
ognition of the State of Israel, the 
stubborn resistance to change of a 
world which, as it were, has become 
addicted to the use of the stereotype 
of the Jew as a lightning-rod for 
social conflicts. The Arab leaders are 


angry, but so are many good Chris- 
tians, lest they should lose this stereo- 
type. Carey McWilliams refers only 
implicitly to this situation, though, 
when he suggests that anti-Semitism 
may be considered as a strange mixture 
of cause and effect. A symptom of 
unrest and disorganization, it is con- 
sciously used as an instrument.in power 
politics, to spread unrest and disor- 
ganization. 


* * * 


If prejudice is socially conditioned, 
as the author asserts, it follows that 
the isolated attack which is being 
undertaken by the proponents of 
“intercultural” understanding must 
fail. The conditions which breed racial 
antagonism cannot be exorcised by 
avowals of brotherhood. Carey Mc- 
Williams calls ‘dangerous and mis- 
leading” the tendency to narrow the 
inquiry into a frame of reference of 
“group tensions” by focussing at- 
tention merely upon the oddities and 
quirks of prejudice rather than upon 
the thing itself. Yet, this is precisely 
what “intercultural workshops” and 
“interracial conferences” are doing in 
tedious repetition. Could it be that 
some of these efforts are unwittingly 
part of the smokescreen, rather than 
attempts to dispel it? 

Carey McWilliams praises the con- 
tribution of social scientists in the 
field of child training and personality 
formation, but he thinks that an 
enormous amount of money is being 
wasted in what he calls “tolerance 
propaganda.” He quotes Prof. Paul 
Lazarsfeld who, in a memorandum 
submitted to the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, pointed out 
that ‘‘people have a remarkable ability 
for assimilating propaganda to their 
existing attitudes so that these atti- 
tudes remain intact.”” Yet, he admits 
that anti-Semitism has not only a 
social function, namely as a weapon 
in the battle of privilege versus de- 
mocracy, but also a function in the 
personality of the bigot. This re- 
viewer agrees with the author that 
this function is often over-played in 
contemporary social research. Fascism, 
and anti-Semitism as its expression, 
is not a form of “social measles” 
which can be overcome by a trick 
formula, such as the “‘silent treat- 
ment” prescribed for ‘‘rabble-rousers.”” 
One can understand that the Jews of 
the upper classes would like to have 
it otherwise, but fascism and anti- 
Semitism must be understood as a 
disease in the structure of society, not 
in the individuals of which the so- 
ciety is composed. 

* * * 

Carey McWilliams predicts that the 

fever curve of anti-Semitism will still 
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rise. Up to now, the -lunatic fringe 
of “crackpot anti-Semites” has not 
openly joined forces with the ‘“arm- 
chair anti-Semites’ who are the im- 
portant factors in the game. If they 
combine, we shall have a situation in 
this country parallel to that which, in 
Europe, exploded in the nightmare 
of Nazism. As the best line of attack 
upon this threat, Carey McWillimas 
advocates that the basic social ills 
of our society be combatted and the 
concept of functional equality, along 
the lines of the recommendations of 
the President's Commission on Civil 
Rights, be strengthened. In propa- 
ganda, he thinks that the “‘real scape- 
goat” should be exposed to the middle 
classes, who are the ones most liable 
to the spread of infection. 


All in all, the exposition of the 
problem which Carey McWilliams 
presents to his readers is brilliant. It 
is a rambling and unsystematic, at 
times even an inconsistent one, but 
it is refreshingly courageous in its 
attack on the social ills which breed 
social disease and on those well- 
meaning defenders of decency who 
spread it further by misinterpretation 
and mismanagement. Perhaps, the 
presentation lacks historical depth and 
falls short of presenting a “theory,” 
but it arrives at an analysis of anti- 
Semitism for our time and _ society 
for which historical precedent and 
analogy can be provided, and it con- 
tains all the elements out of which 
a valid theory of anti-Semitism can 
be constructed. Finally, a reassuring 
thing about the book is that it is 
written by a Gentile who has won 
a reputation through his studies on 
race relations, but who has not been 
misled by these studies into believing 
that anti-Semitism is “just another 
form of prejudice against a minority.” 
It is a special form of prejudice, aris- 
ing out of a special situation and 
requiring special understanding. 


WERNER J. CAHNMAN 
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Clashing Worlds 


IN My FATHeERr’s Pastures by Soma 
Morgenstern. Translated from the 
German manuscript by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety; 368 pp. $3.00. 

If there is a better recent novel in 
English on a Jewish theme, I don’t 
know it. The qualifying phrases have 
been inserted out of prudence; a 
critic should not gush. Besides, it 
sounds smarter to berate and under- 
state than to indulge in what is char- 
acteristically known as “uncritical’’ en- 
thusiasm. But enthusiasm is just what 
Soma Morgenstern arouses, as well as 
the growing conviction that he is one 
of the most important of contempo- 
rary Jewish novelists. 

In My Father's Pastures is the sec- 
ond volume of a projected trilogy 
dealing with Jewish life in Eastern 
Europe after World War I. The first 
volume, The Son of the Lost Son, 
described the search of Wolf Mohilev- 
ski, a rich land-owner with an estate 
in Polish Galicia, for his nephew, the 
orphaned son of an apostate brother. 
In My Father's Pastures (which can 
be read independently) continues the 
story from the point where the boy 
Alfred returns to the ancestral es- 
tate and to the world of Jewish tradi- 
tion to which he has been a stranger. 

In Dobropolia, on the border be- 
tween Poland and the Ukraine, live 
peasants of both nationalities. The 
Ukrainians are supposed to become 
Polonized but are fighting the process. 
Jews of various economic levels also 
live in these villages. From these ma- 
terials, Morgenstern creates two 
worlds sometimes super-imposed, oc- 
casionally integrated, and finally clash- 
ing. 

In My Father's Pastures is first, a 
bucolic poem, a sensitive picture of 
rural life in which its dignity as well 
as brutality appear. There are won- 
derful delineations of peasant types 
conceived sharply and compassion- 
ately. A simple, and, on the surface, 
contented world is evoked, by which 
Alfred, fresh from the cafés of Vi- 
enna, is enchanted. It is an enchant- 
ment which the reader shares. 

And then there is the second world 
of an orthodox’ Jewish community, 
set among the fields and woods of 
Dobropolia, part of the soil too, but 
never quite solidly rooted. The Jews 
of the village may join in a harvest 
festival in which all groups make 
merry. They may be A as mas- 
ters, like the kindly land-owner, and 
accepted as fellow-workers, but essen- 
tially the current of their life, though 
contiguous, never mingles deeply with 
that of their neighbors. The moment 
of rejection comes savagely, as always. 

Morgenstern’s portrayal of the life 
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of an East European Jewish commu- 
nity is shrewd and tender. He knows 
these people and he knows how to 
make the reader know them. 

Some of the scenes are written with 
a perfection which qualify them to 
become anthology pieces. One is 
tempted to take out pages wholesale 
and offer them as samples, but the 
wiser course might be to urge the 


reading of the book intact. One brief 
passage, however, may be quoted, the 
description of Velvel at prayer, which 
occurs in The Son of the Lost Son: 

“He placed the second phylactery 
on his fore-head, pulled the prayer 
shawl over his head, and stood there, 
God’s steed, harnessed for prayer. . . . 

‘He sang the melodies as his people 
sings its songs. He did not catch at 
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the songs by their note; he took hold 
of them by the word. For the melo- 
dies are humble and modest like the 
people; but the words of the prayers, 
as a part of God, are great and tre- 
mendous. Many a melody seems 
blinded by the glory of the world. It 
gropes its way to the light but without 
attaining the sense. ‘And a redeemer 
shall come to Zion and to them that 
turn from transgression in Jacob.’ The 
word rejoiced, but the melody la- 
mented, just as much as the melody 
which sobbed, ‘Oh God, look upon 
our sunken glory among the nations, 
and the abomination in which we are 
held as of utter defilement.’ Did the 
melody err? Or the man who prayed ? 
‘Exult in the Lord, O ye righteous; 
praise is seemly for the upright.’ The 
word exults, the melody sobs.”’ 


Yet Morgenstern’s imaginative and 
lyric style is not a substitute for liv- 
ing characters and a narrative sense. He 
does not talk about the Jews and 
peasants of Dobropolia; he creates 
them. The saintly, though successful 
Velvel, the salty Yankel, the wonder- 
child Lipa, the kindly old maid Pessl, 
Ukrainian girls and Polish youths are 
all full-bodied and three-dimensional. 

The pace of the story is leisurely. 
Through Alfred, the reader savors the 
exquisite detail of this pastoral which 
is never sentimentalized or prettified. 
The dung is to be smelt as well as the 
clover. The tension between the vari- 
ous national groups pulsates unmis- 
takably under the a harmony 
of common work and purposes. 

Most of the open conflicts involve 
the Ukrainians and the Poles. The 
Jews seem to be prosperous and at 
peace. They appear to have their place, 
their function, and their security. But 
the illusion is shattered in an over- 
whelming climax. Lipa, the lovely, 
precocious Jewish child, is murdered 
by a group of Polish peasants who 
call him “Little Trotsky.” 

The murder of Lipa becomes the 
symbol of Jewish fate among the 
Gentiles during the Hitler era. It is 
the presage of the fury in which 
millions of Lipas and Yankels and 
Velvels were to perish. The pastoral 
crumbles under the drunken blows of 
the peasants. More than Lipa lies 
buried in his small grave, and in its 
final chapters In My Father's Pastures 
becomes, by implication, a threnody 
for all the quick intelligence, good- 
ness, and innocence so soon to be 
destroyed. 

This poignant and beautiful book, 
superbly translated by Ludwig Lew- 
isohn from the German, should be 
widely read. Those who are tired of 
fictionalized editorials on Jewish 
themes should welcome a novelist of 
Morgenstern’s grace and power. 

MARIE SYRKIN 
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LAKEWOOD and TOMS RIVER, New Jersey 


The Branches of the Labor Zionist Movement and a number of chaverim and friends 
of Lakewood and Toms River extend greetings and best wishes to the Jewish Frontier on 
its Thirteenth Anniversary. You may be justly proud of your unique and effective contri- 
bution to Zionist literature and to the Labor Zionist Movement. 





POALE ZION 
Lakewood and Toms River 
Alex Goldin, Chairman 
Morris Rosenstein, Secretary 


>” *x * * 


' 


YOUNG POALE ZION 
Lakewood and Toms River 
Kolman Grollman, Chairman 


Evelyn Pytel, Secretary 


* * * * 


BRANCH 153 
JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS ALLIANCE 
Toms River and Lakewood 
Philip Sinoway, Chairman 


Max J. Smith, Secretary 
* * + * 


CARDOZO BRANCH 541 
JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS ALLIANCE 
Toms River and Lakewood 
Isidor Wexler, Chairman 
Sylvia Golub, Secretary 


* * * *x 


PIONEER WOMEN 
Toms River 
Rose Rosenberg, Chairman 
Mary Kassenoff, Secretary 
* * /~x x 


PIONEER WOMEN 
Lakewood 


Ray Frankman, Chairman 
Charlotte Smith, Secretary 





Individual Greetings 
from Lakewood 

Jacob Cahany 

B. Franklin 

Grollman Hardware & 

Supply Co. 

Dr. L. Harrison 

M. Kaplan 

Mohel & Mohel 

David Obstein 

Alex Pertzoff 

Noah Resnick 

Z. L. Schein 

K. Sheshen 

Superior Poultry Equip. 

Dr. Norman F. Szold 

F. Traub 

Max Trupido 

Max Wolpin 


* * * 


From Toms River 


Nathan Berlin 
N. Breslau 
Morris Goldsmith 
Clara Haft 
Dave Hodess 
Philip Hornfield 
J. B. Karol 

Max Leit 

Morris Meyers 
Robert Novins 

J. Rosenberg 
Morris Rosenstein 
Philip Sinoway 
Max J. Smith 
Mrs. Lena Straus 
Morris Troy 


* * * 


G. Burke, 
Farmingdale 

Rubinstein & Cutler, 
Farmingdale 

Alex Goldin, 
Freehold 














«Ss WELCOME AS JUNE 


As surely as June brings the roses, you know that the magnificent 
pre-war quality of Seagram’s 7 Crown will be weleomed with 


enthusiasm — by your most discriminating friends. 


Day Seagram's and be Sue ...o/ See Lhe Qualll 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 








